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MAY—JUNE, 1925 


EDITORIAL 


From the Clarendon Press come two 
new-old books which gladden the heart: 
‘ Aristotelis De Republica Libri VIII. ex 
recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Oxonii, 
e Typographeo Academico.  Editio 
Prima 1837. Editionem alteram photo- 
typice excudebat SociETas MusTo- 
NIANA. In margine additi sunt pagi- 
narum numeri ex editione maiore 
Berolinensi. Impressum Londini An- 
glorum per Lowe et Brydone apud 
Park Street, Camden Town, N.W. 1.’ 
Aristotle in Camden Town, with honest 
proto-Victorian looks. Quid plura? 
The other book is the first of ten parts 
of the new Liddell and Scott. There 


will be more to say of this great work. 


To the first volume of BYZANTION, 
dedicated to Kondakoff and edited— 
in Brussels, its fitting birthplace, for it 
is the child of the Congress of 1923— 
by Graindor and Grégoire, we offer 
a hearty welcome. As the Editors 
point out, the new Review will not 
only serve the needs of Byzantine 
scholars as such, but will provide a rally- 
ing-point for the newly stimulated in- 
tellectual life of South-Eastern Europe. 
An enterprise so closely associated with 
Brussels is sure of sympathy in Britain, 
and those who think of translating 
sympathy into subscriptions will receive 
a very substantial quid pro quo. We 
hope to call attention elsewhere to the 
rich variety of this first volume. 


‘The death of Sir Clifford Allbutt is as 
severe a loss to the humanities as it is to the 
study of medicine. Although no friend to what 
he perhaps wrongly styled “ pedantry,” he was 
always ready both by word and by deed to help 
the cause of classical studies. Combining long 
experience with a perpetual youthfulness of 
outlook, he could appreciate the importance of 
the new learning without disparaging the old. 
Once a classical scholar of Caius, he illustrated 
in his own person the truth of the statement 
that a classical training is one of the best 
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NEWS 


preparations for a medical career, and his whole 
life was a protest against narrowness of outlook 
in his profession. Readers of the C.2. will be 
familiar with his articles on subjects relating to 
ancient medicine ; but his greatest contribution 
to classical research is Greek Medicine in Rome, 
published in 1921. The section called “ Mystery 
of Motion” is one of the best accounts of Ionian 
philosophy ever published. But his contribution 
to classical studies must not be measured by 
his published work, important as that is. He 
was always helping classical scholars by en- 
couragement, advice, and criticism. Those who 
came into contact with him were charmed by 
his generosity, by his buoyancy of spirits, and 
by his genuine kindness and enthusiasm. To 
know him was an inspiration, and to many his 
memory will be a stimulus to fresh efforts for 
the advancement of true learning.’ 


W. H. S. J. 


‘Arthur Platt (1860-1925), growing up in an 
age when Greek scholarship in England was 
generally under the influence of Hermann, him- 
self continued the line of his countrymen Dawes, 
Porson, and Elmsley, with whose turn of mind 
he probably had more in common than any 
Englishman of the last hundred years, not 
excepting Badham or Headlam. He united 
great critical refinement with an instinct which 
went straight to the point. That he did not 
write much was directly owing to the extra- 
ordinary width of his range and capacity. His 
chief love was not for Greek, but for great 
literature : in that air he dwelt, whether the 
tongue were Greek, Latin, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, or Persian ; and in 
Platt’s company one felt that one was not an 
educated man. His work was most esteemed 
by the few who could best appraise it, but he 
was so gay and unpretentious that vulgar 
judgments underrated him; and academic 
honours tend rather to those whose levity lies 
nearer the centre. We have lost as genuine 
and straightforward a mind and character as 
can ever have been born into the world, anda 
delightful creature whom it is a precious treasure 
to have known.’ Ax Ke. 


‘Professor Louis Havet died in his seventy- 
seventh year on January 26. Alas! the two 
French lumina Latinttatis are now quenched— 
first Lejay, then Havet. France’s loss is like 
England’s loss when first Munro then Ellis 
were taken away. The devotion of Havet’s old 
students to their teacher was something won- 
derful. He had, as few teachers have, the gift 
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of lucid exposition, and could lend interest or 
even charm to a dull subject. The dry stick 
blossomed at his touch. And how gracious, 
how kindly his manner with Ct eh tone a 
fatherly affection he had for all! The lecture- 
room without Havet in the chair—what a 
difference there will be! In the earlier years 
of his professoriate he seemed to follow the 
German track, particularly in his treatment of 
Plautine metre. Later a peculiarly French 
subtlety of mind gained predominance, and 
produced these editions of the Amphitruo and 
of Phaedrus, with their original, stimulating, 


but not always convincing, emendation of the 
traditional text. The Revue de Philologie in his 
editorship was filled with these brilliant sug- 
gestions. The last stage of his life was mainly 
given up to the minutiae of textual emendation. 
His Manuel de Critique Verbale—a monument 
of ingenuity and wide oc gg to reduce 
to rule and formula what (alas!) is always 
eluding rule and formula. With Traube' s 
writings on “ Ueberlieferungsgeschichte”’ it 
ushers in a new era, when reckless “ dogmatic 
divination” will be sent to limbo.’ 
W. M. L. 


IN MNEMOSYNEN QUINQUAGENARIAM:! 


"AXN’ Ett téxva Oeol Sotev odds Te KoBytovs 
mevrneovrareKve Mvnyocivn ce + Tpepew. 


1 Vide P. H. Damstaei “Mnemosynen Quinquagenariam ’ in Mnemsaynes Bibliothecac Philo- 


logicae Batavae volumine LIII. (1925). 


THE KERKIDAS PAPYRUS. 


II. 


WE now know that the second (?) 
poem on love was at my col. 8! followed 
by a third poem differing from the 
normal metre established by Maas, 
namely : 


f -vu-vu- 4 f are ou a 
lor —u-v-v- lor u-v-o 


The general subject of the poem is 
not obscure. It contrasts the poetic 
and spiritual character of the writer 
with the grossness of sensualists. The 
difficulty is that of metre. 

Quite clearly we get in two places— 


=a) a _ VU ip Vv 
TIvepidwy 6’ adsevtas érdeo, Oupé, xa 
—- = _ Vv 
iyvevTas aptoros 
Sepxoueva PBuotds evpdv oti Téppatos 
ovdov* Tamos €odXas 
to which we may in all probability add— 


yaor pi te pupia|xis Suabeis Bpotos ovte 
EK@V éxrake Kav0os 

tviv & éxxa pevt éxpavées NevKai Kopuda 
mepratwpevv’ €0’ olat 

and perhaps— 

rise nee 4 mavta teoiot 8 bTO oTAaYX- 


vour<.v > éox<ev>. 


1 With one verse on col.7; ¢.g. ddovais..... 
yaorpi Te, 





With this metre, which is well known, 
I will deal later. But there is also 
apparently another long verse consisting 
of three portions : 


- VvU- Uv - = VU-- 
\ >? , ” , . Sat 
tiv & apddaxtov éow otépvev Kal avixa- 

= w- ¥ 
Tov Kéap ExKev 
wvrerTe Adyva kvaxov Sé yévetov Kal 
/ 
TL maTtéever 
, / / 
TimeNocapKopayav mdcas pededovas: 


trou tet crédevyev 


(where the v of the Papyrus is very un- 
likely to be an error), and perhaps— 


a e A. — ’ > aa 4 
Kpdyvov adixias xpovw tr’ émakt iov 
KONAKEVEL 


which is not sense, but will be metrical, 
with the insertion of one syllable, if we 
allow a doubtful quantity at the places 
marked. It is clear that the first long 
verse is of the form A+A‘+B, both A 
and B being forms already noted, and 
A’ being a variant of A ensuring con- 
tinuity of rhythm. 

The second metre, however, is 
A+C+C’, C’ being only one syllable 
longer than C. The verse of this form, 
which I have placed second, begins, I 
fancy, te oxtacar <dé> Adyvar (or 
raxva), while the fourth may be most 
easily corrected by inserting én’ before 
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émaétov and reading dAcxia (for ddcKias 
—this with Murray), and ypovoy: ‘ our 
prime of life is our flattering companion’ 

(Plat. Rep. 5394), ‘still for a consider- 
able time,’ or ypovg 7’ em’ émakip, ‘ with 
promise of a considerable time in store.’ 

My difficulty is (a) to place precisely 
the iambic clausula d8pa Movody xvw- 
dara, and perhaps <Tav> xaroav ovdév 
moxa; (b) to discover a parallel for the 
second form of verse. The first differs 
only from that of Philoxenos’ Aeizvov 
in that the latter has A+nA’+B 
(n being any integer). I would take 
this opportunity to note one or two 
necessary corrections. 

In the long fragment of Ph. (Ath. IV. 
146 f.) we should— 

(a) At v. 16 leave the metre of EavOal 
perxapioes ai. 

(b) At v. 20 read trupidiov oreyavai. 

(c) At v. 32 read épOa 8 rrat[a xpé’] 
Orr’ ard’ Epipav TE Kai apvar. 

(d) At vv. 34-35 read adextpvdverv Te 
veooool, paccéwy Tep | dix<udi>wy Te 
xyvdav. 

(ec) In Ath. 4oge read 
Nappa 8’ recta owvdovudi. 

(f) In Ath. 685d read yow rpodépwr. 

Simonides, fy. 57, and Telestes, fr. 2, 
should be restored to the same metre. 

What is more important is that we 
have this metre in the well-known 
fragment of Kerkidas quoted by Sto- 
baeus, Flor. iv. 43, since the words tav 
godiay méXas éotaxviay do not fit in 
with the caesura necessary in the 
normal verses of K. We must read 
wos «’ iowuvm.....e. > tav codiav 
Téhas éoraxviay <—_ a 
avépes ov TO Kéap rap oéoaKTat Kal 
dvoexvint@ Tpvyi. This granted, it is 
not hard to introduce this quotation at 
the bottom of Hunt’s fr. 3, col. iii., 
assuming that a considerable gap occurs, 
not only (as is necessary for metre) after 
é|oraxv{tav in 1. 18 (resuming in 1]. 20-21 
TAN@ oto |axrale xai 6. 7.), but also 
after 7as Txev wdovevt. 

The importance of this conjecture, 
were it at all certain, would be this. 
Lamacraft’s trained eyes detected a 
large portion of Hunt's fr. 2, col. i, in 
fr. 41, which fits on to the scholium to 
the left of col. ii, so as to read givac. 
Above this I placed a small unnumbered 
fragment: so that 41 now reads xe . adr 


’ , 
EXTPLuUpaTa 
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o..., and below mpopuafevs! is quite 
certain. The connexion of this with 
the 7ad@ of the Stobaeus fragment is 
very attractive, but the assumption that 
there were only two columns of this 
fragment is somewhat difficult. I hope 
to be able to find acceptable readings, 
but meanwhile have allowed three 
columns. The general idea would be 
parallel to that of the snobbish pandar 
in Herodas, Mime II., who speaks 
of the upper classes as compounded of 
a different clay. K.’s legend would be 
that Prometheus thin wine sometimes 
with the clay: hence the race of 
gluttons and drunkards. Here I would 
mention a conjunction of fr. 11 and 59 
(reading ov un vous) and 39 (reading Joxa- 
pua med[ Aa and below . pny Toure, etc.). 
It may belong to this poem, as you 
will find it hard to get a disyllable in 
-oxa, which is the only arrangement 
consistent with the normal rhythm. 
The second and third scholia on the 
complete column of Poem 3 (my col. 8, 
Hunt’s fr. 3, 2) I he o . 7 )uxvay 
(not) warey[er|y | av(te tov) [rovrous] 
ndegO[ar| | n] peredv rovrwy, and the 
third as mpoopwv| TL ole dn | Aady t(or) 
tro Avy | xpover Toy news, the last line 


being in a very small hand, and too 
much rubbed to be legible. 

The poem which I call 4 may have 
begun at the top of the column ii of 
Hunt’s fr. 2 (my col. 11), and must have 
done so if 3 has only about forty lines 
and ends at the bottom of the preceding 
column with xal dvoexvirt@ tpvyi- 
Fr. 37 looks not unsuited to the top of 
the column, and we may begin: 


ov| pata |v Hs Tlu[Oiw «réos To- 
ovt[ov * adn’ | dxapd.oy [Bra- 
Bav| dpixay 7’ [’ A |roA[Awn Tap 
KpoTnauyopdvov [tee xa- 

Ta KaLpov éxdoT@ ( 7|avTa 
bet KnAavveTat yap a[iov 
ta devEirover av[ayav .. . 


Here much has been gained by a simple 
conjunction of fr. 14.2 I take 7. Oe? «7. 
as ‘live an easy, indolent life in all 
things’ adits fr — and the whole 


1 The conjunction of the otaee 40 »(t0 read 
meguke) is quite possible. 
2 Accepted by Bell, Hunt, Milne, Lamacraft. 
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as absurd philology: wv@w, inus: mu 
(vOdvopar), Bei. 

We can proceed with a simple trans- 
position, but with a somewhat doubtful 
elision (the metre being perhaps more 
free than in Poem I.): 
pida oxt6O pert’ | adovoTTAdxtwv Bpotav) 

ax[npt] os éyxecipwpos, 
the only other difficulty being to deter- 
mine in what sense K. used these 
Homeric words. See the scholl. A.L.V. 
on Hom. E 812. ; 

Now the real difficulties begin. I 
give Hunt’s reading : 
.oe[.]x..@yag[.}¥[.]7pay]---] 
omi[. . . |avpevmdeo Kap 
sor ... |/uyapidoadéavay 


@oTaca . 


dav|.....|].. H* vedpadexau 
eS er jor’ erérrypal.. 
errr ee JeouwadA [5.000 


Opposite the end of this is a scholium: 
I read it as ?]...oxpa | ? |Bavas. 

First of all, with some confidence I 
should read yAvdaéyaa[.]y, etc., consider- 
able traces being visible. Followed to 
its logical conclusion this reading gives 
somewhat startling results. Still more 
so does a correction of Hunt’s avéddv, 
which, Milne agrees with me, is most 
improbable. You might just, if you 
wanted, read yvdav, but still easier is 
Avéav. Now if a Greek writer, in any 
connexion, mentions anything Lydian, 
it is, perhaps, more than an even chance 
that we have next door a mention 
of something Phrygian: compare e.g. 
Eur. Alc. 686, Ar. Av. 1244, Aesch. 
Pers. 772, Xen. Pol. 2. 3, Hemsterhuis 
on Lucian I. 337, Nikol. Soph., p. 452 
Spengel. It leaps at once to the eye 
that, at all costs, we must read Dp]iya: 
for I do not share Wilamowitz’ pas- 
sionate affection for strange and un- 
known words; and I know not what 
extravagant reverence for the shade of 
Theognostos should have led him to 
read od]jvya, a word whose very exis- 
tence is rightly denied by the great 
Lobeck. Malim cum Lobeckio errare... 
Nor should Hunt on W.’s recom- 
mendation have read 7i[eA|av. Before 
I had a right view of this passage I 
tried to fit to a a fragment apa (9, @), 
which failed to fill the space (if it failed 
at all) by the merest shade. If there 


were three letters they were very short ; 
and, metre apart, our choice is limited 
to Tle{ept Jay and zrifespjav. The objec- 
tion to the first of these is that by 
no reasonable amount of shifting nor 
other form of emendation can you get 
a semblance of metre, any more than 
you can out of mieddv: to the second 
that the accent wi is apparently wrong, 
and that we still have no metre. But 
in the first place accents are only in- 
tended to prevent our reading divistm— 
here mie ipdv: and in the second it 
hardly needs a Bentley to suggest that 
the true reading is mievpa ev @AET/Kap- 
mos. A further not improbable conjec- 
ture is that pév is followed by dé (which 
is the way of this particle), not, as 
W. thinks, by «ai: and we get wiepa 
pev @hecixapTos || 8 Dpvya ducadéar | 
Aviav 7’ avadj—for that word, which 
is not likely to be right, will serve as a 
stop-gap. Theaccusative comes merely 
from the order, since the substantive, 
nominative or vocative, has preceded 
an accusative yAdaya or yrAdayas— 
the substantive presumably following 
ataca ...; and though it might be 
interesting to plead for Ppvya ducahéav 
on the lines of dotmE mvon, KihiE yopa 
«ré, it will more probably be right to 
read -Néov. 

Of the subject there can be no doubt. 
It is a declamation not against fat and 
puffing and pulsation, or whatever else 
on earth or above or below it o¢vya 
may mean, but against music, or rather 
certain types thereof—whence my 
"AjroA[A@v : for (a) ‘ blowing,’ though 
fat people may expand or, “for all I 
care, puff, is at least as proper of the 
Phrygians and their avAos ; (b) Phrygian 
and Lydian, though often coupled with 
cowards and effeminates (as, by impli- 
cation, here), are quite as normal in 
various musical connexions: Soph. 
fr. 378 mords 5& Dpvd& rpiyovos avti- 
onaota te Avdis épvpver mnxtidos ovy- 
yopdia (-ac MS. A of Ath. 183e, 635b; 
in 635b the MS. A has avdfs, but I do 
not fancy that Mr. Hunt will cite this 
in support); Diog. Trag., p. 776, Nauck ; 
Telestes, frs. 2,5 Bgk.; Plut. Mor. 1134a 
and b; and in various technical senses 
Aristoxenus,? p. 37; Euclid. Harm., pp. 


1 Meibomius’ pages. 
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15, 19, 20; Gaudent. 20; Bacch. Sen. 
13, 19; Arist. Quint. 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 
30, 101. Music was, of course, an 
aversion of the founder of cynicism: 
Diog. L. VI. 104 mpos Tov émidecxvd- 
pevov avT@ povatkny (or ov) &pn ° 
wears yap avdpav ed ev oixobvras 
monets, ed 8 oixos, od arpoicr xal 
Tepeticpaciw, a parody — presumably 
from Attic comedy, not invented by D.— 
of two of the most quoted lines of 
Euripides (fr. 200) But the objection 
to Lydian and Phrygian harmonies 
comes from Plato, Rep. 399a. 


To return. We know where we 
stand. But wraca... [.?] yAdayac. 
i a ls 
Ww. tpay...¢ is still unmetrical. 


Oddly enough there are two solu- 
tions, the first of which is, to my mind, 
only wildly conceivable. For you can 
read onWitpay...s (¢.g. onwirpaydats) 
and defend it by (a) onWidaxns, which 
Aristotle quotes from Plato (? Com.), 
tpay- being Doric for tpwy-, and the 
diminutive being formed from onuitpo, 
as puddoTpwE (Antiphan. Com.). Hip- 
ponax is ano to have used cuv«otpa- 
yidSns, but if he did anything of the sort 
I fancy it was cuxotpwyidns. However, 
if you like, you may have onWtpay- 
idns, étus, etc. 

Let us go back to wraca...{.|— 
there is no proof of a last missing letter 
—wtaca can only be aorist of orafa, 
and the sense is clear. Someone, fertile 
but wasteful of progeny, created the 
Phrygian and Lydian. To the ‘ waste- 
ful of progeny’ we need pay little 
attention. It is a mere transference 
of epithet imitated by Oppian (Cyn. 
III. 283), who calls the tuuavoy of 
Cybele @Xecixaprov because of her 
castrated attendants. And we need go 
no further than the same writer for 
omatw (for the matter of that we can 
find «avOos and a number of other 
pedantries of the Kerkidean type) : CL. 
1b. I. 47 tptyOadinv Onpnv Peds émacep 
avOporoaow, III. 341 (the tigress) tris 
ov TepTvdTepoy HUTS Wrage TEexVHETTA 
opOarpoiow ideiv, IV. g olor abévos 
a@trace kal pévos nv. It is not a long 
guess, and I have verified it by the 
papyrus, that Hunt’s g¢ is really ea, 
and there is nothing to stop you reading 
wtacas, Ged, yddaya... Now, if this 
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be so, we may perhaps again guess, since 
metre must be restored, émictapévos, 
_ -_ Vv - Vv 

~W.tpay...s Ged, yASayas Wracas, 
and you can see at once that we have 
the Muse, the goddess oiwitpdywdos, 
creating for these idle creatures the 
effete Phrygian blowing his avAds, and 
the wanton Lydian maiden with the 
strings of her harp. XMBaryas is from 
KMOHE (Att.) ) — xr0dn + cryvupe — bd 
Harakias Tod THUATOS xateayoras (Auct. 
ap. Suid. s.vv. ‘ABpos and ’Avadovpevos), 
the last word being equally applicable 
to music—Plut. Mor. 1136f. There is 
no reason to change to yAcdar- on the 
analogy of tpudnr-, etc. 

There still remains one verse. Accord- 
ing to Hunt’s Mentor we should, we 
learn, read vedpa 5é nai xpa[diav kai 
v|@7’! éXéduypa twdoocer—apparently a 
symptom of over-eating! Surely not. 
The normal sense of ~enenigen (Pind. 
Ol. IX. 3, P. I. 4) is the twanging of the 
re seee (the word is, I fancy, unknown 
to medical writers): the backs are 
merely #t(a)-, for v|éra is a doubtful 
guess of Hunt’ s, and xpa- is presumably 
Kpadarad, as e.g. xpadacuds of the 
xopsn, technically i in Nicomachus Gera- 
senus, p. 18, Meibom. And the vedpa 
are the nervi— the gut and twanging 
<lyre sends>reverberance through the 
ears.’ 

Read then: 


4 ca.6. 2 4 e A $ 
Kai “wanr’ émictapévas, UWiTpaywoos 
“ , , A , 
Ged, yALbayas aTracas, TiELpa pev WrETI- 


KapTros 
bg, Ppvya pucanéor, Avéav T..... Re 
veipa dé kat xpabdara 6? wr’ érédey- 
eee 


The subject of the last poem seems 
to me clear: eis tovs (or Kata Tov) 
Xrwixots (-@v). The previous poem 
ends near the bottom of its second 
column; and there is no reason to 
allot more than two columns to this. 
The conjunction of frs. 5 and 6 (p. 41 H.) 
to the last column is made chiefly on 
grounds of subject, as well as an echo 
(of todro—rovro); and it is at least 


1 This supplement (suggested later by W.) is 
about half an inch too long ! 

2 There is a trace of a letter before w incon- 
sistent with » and suggesting rather X. 
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consistent with the appearance and 
fibres of the fragments. 

The words below are in the main 
mine (not K.’s). But there is fortu- 
nately enough to show how the sen- 
tences must have run. aioAdm@dAov in 
the first extant line (of frs. 5 and 6) I 
take from Hunt, pvw7os from W.: 


ap oe Te 
aio|Aomw@Xov [.......+- 
=. Se a 
, 4 
Bovoow polos .... 2... 
p= poe @ 
ummov xpelos . « Doi enaias TOU 


To yap €or’ dyabi TooT evOvdixw 
ber leaota, oTwike Kardpedeor - 
ae atpa |r| os élore rovnpa Kat 


kaxois TeTpilueva > Xpaipw yap 
crunk 
PMs sens cal mpoBarys i i) Kat T 


mero Ons, ov|xi Tov Es aperav 
odaryor, avast |dés, ¢ ixvevers an 

Aa Tov eis evar? | deport’ orepay ° 
. +++] Kov TOUTOY av 


seers veaee 


dekeaoTa aya0e is taken as Tod Tov 
ayaOov SeXeafovtos, but I fail to see the 
connexion of the goad (or spur) and 
the bait. Probably there is none: both 
metaphors are common of educators. 
Or is ay. ded. ‘ the good enticer’ ? 

I do not think many will quarrel 
with my passing straight to the last 
fragment. Of the first line or two I 
can find no satisfactory solution. 
tots! 4) hoBos avo cup*|r 
pov amooropmot: tas 51 role 
avTas oKeTTTOCUVAS KEV a 
wy orrovday movcio [at Te 
oTpépewv a ava Kato y[7d’ al 
Tw’ etpns dia Tacay plov 
CLKMS Apmoopéevoy .. . 


Here we may stop a moment. The 
reading dua tacday mw is absolutely con- 
sistent with the very considerable traces, 
but we must either read &dys or dns 
(e.g.) or bracket 6:a mwacay as perhaps 
an adscript to the original. Compare 


1 réros and not 7d més is of course certain. 
It is surprising how many people can be 
deceived by the shifting of a piece of papyrus 
in the case. There is notroom for ®oifos either. 

* The traces (which Hunt considers the top 
of a d) seem only to point to a p. 


Phillis, af. Ath. 636c ta dia tracdv Kal 
mpos toa Ta wépyn TaY ddovTav npyocpéva, 
Aristoxen., p. 57, Meibom., dia reoca- 
pov npywooOa. After xdtw comes a, 
(which is impossible on account of 
hiatus), 4, which is incredible, or w[7..., 
which is satisfactory, in that the phrase 
borrowed from music can hardly be 
praise in the mouth of a Cynic. It is 
unusual for Stoics, as far as I know. 
For instance, povorx- and dpporix- 
occur each once only in M. Antoninus 
and the writings on Epictetus. But 
the attack is on Sphairos, of whose 
works we have nothing except the titles. 
One of these is ArdAoyor "Epwrtixoi ; and 
in commending the chaste passions of 
Zeno (compare the phrase Zjvavos 
éyxpatéotepos) Sphairos may well have 
used such a phrase. 

Borrowing largely from von Arnim, I 
continue: 


troravicovtovt Todor édx([e] Kal 
aotdbevrov ipepov* z[old 

t éloti Tor’ apoevas apon|v 
Tov |r’ épws Zavwviros. 


aotabevrov (not craGevtov) is neces- 
sary if the other supplements and the 
general mounting are correct. Now 
imepos is a fire, beacon, or brand (e.g. 
Himer. Or. I. 19 ébifavwr tots dupact 
Kakellevy éxTupocev@y aunyavov: see 
Headlam on Herodas I. 38), and the 
phrase suggests to me a steady, slow 
burning. As to the line before I am in 
grave doubts. The favourite correction 
is Tor’ av Tov icov mdOov: but (a) we 
should need toxa; (b) what is av? 
Edxeww ava troGor is surely impossible. 

Pending more suitable suggestions, I 
offer two alternatives. First wor’ avri- 
madov woJov édxe, the gloss tov icov 
having replaced the letters tirandov. 
Secondly, suppose that Mimnermus 
wrote Tadomavet ovv EpwrTe TOTHy toov 
eis totov €dxe with the familiar com- 
parison of love and drink (Headlam on 
Herodas I. 25), but that there was a 
corrupt tradition eis mo8ov. Read then 
here trotav icov <eis> (for [rov]) 7o0ov 
édxe. In Alex. Aet. (Ath. 699c) read 
Mipvéppov 8 eis roOov (for eros) axpov 
tov | mavdopuavel civ épwrte trotHy icov, 
the writer having taken zor as an 
adverb. A further echo would be Strato 
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A.P. XII. 175 «axe? Tetpeoinv 7) Tavtadov 
eis mworov édxe. As all these passages 
concern one form or other of ma 
Sepacria I am not averse to this solu- 
tion. 

A. D. Knox. 
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P.S.—I have to thank Mr. Hunt for a letter 
pointing out that the six letters at the bottom 
left-hand corner of /7. 1 col. v. were not re- 
corded in his edition because the fragment was 
not discovered and placed till 1914. He also 
says: ‘ Judging from other papyri found with 
this (¢.g. 1805) there is no @ friorz probability 
that the fragments are more or less contiguous.’ 


PLUTARCH, CRASSUS XXXII. 4, 5. 


Tots uévror DeXevxetow €ddxer compos avnp 6 Alowros 
elvar, Tov Dovpivay dpGorrhv pév tov Midrnoraxdv 
dxoracTnudTwv mhpav cénprnuévov mpdcbev, bricBev dé 
[lap@cxny LiBapw epedrxdpuevov év roocaicde waddaxidwv 
aydtas, rpdmov tiva rats reyoudvars éxidvas Kal 
oxuTdras dvripopgws Ta ev eupav7 Kai mpdobia pwépn 
poBepa kai Onpwdn Sbpacr kai rdgo.s Kai Uwmots rpoBan- 
ouévnv, kar’ ovpday dé ris Padayyos els xopelay Kai 
xpérada kai Waduovs kai mavruxldas dxoAdorovs mera 
yuvakGv TedevTGoay. 

AFTER his victory at Carrhae the 
Parthian commander entered Seleucia 
in licentious triumph, and before the 
senate of that city he made fun of the 
Romans because among their baggage 
had been found copies of the Milesian 
Tales. But the senators bethought 
them of the parable of the Two Wallets, 
for Surena’s own army tailed off into 
lewdness and riot. In the contrast 
between its formidable front and its 
lascivious rear it resembled certain 
snakes. 

What sort of snake the echidna was 
we scarcely know; but the skytale is 
described by Nicander as thick right to 
the tail, and its name suggests a cylin- 
drical shape. 

Such a snake, primus ad extremum 
similis sibi, is of all snakes the least apt 
for the purpose of Plutarch’s comparison. 
The rattlesnake, had it been known to 
Plutarch or to the men of Seleucia, 
might have served; but the skytale was 
not a rattlesnake, and the echidna may 
be presumed to have had an ordinary 
tail. 

Prompted by the words tais Xeyo- 
peévats, let us look at Hesiod’s Theogony, 
295-300 : 

4 & érex’ do wéAwpor, dunxavor, ode €orxds 

Ovnrois avOpwroas ob6’ dBavdroact Peoicr 


THE CANTICA 


How were the Cantica of a Plautine 
play actually performed? To suppose 
that they were sung by the actor is to 
ignore ancient evidence; it is, in fact, 
doubtful whether any ancient author 





ome tue yhagupp Oelnv xparepd¢dpov’ "Ex.dvar, 
huscov ev vinv €duxwmrida kaddurdpyor, 


jyusov 8 abre wéAwpov Spi dewdv Te péyav Te, 
moxiiov wunorhy Cabéns brs KevOeor yalns. 


Echidna gives us the requisite com- 
bination of formidableness and femi- 
ninity, and her fellow must be Scylla : 


illa feris atram canibus succingitur aluum, 

uirginis ora gerens. 

Read then tais Aeyouévars "Hyidvars 
Kal YKvUAXats avtiwoppas. The plurals 
are perhaps of a kind familiar in Latin, 
though Virgil speaks of more than one 
Scylla. 

In Echidna or Scylla the woman was 
in front or above, the snake or the 
dogs behind or below. It follows that 
avtTiyoppdws means ‘ contrariwise’: in 
Echidna the femininity was in front 
and the formidableness behind; in 
Surena’s army it was the other way 
about. In Lucian’s A mores, 44, écortpa 
TOV avTiophwY YapaKTypwv aypadpous 
eixovas, either the adjective means 
‘converse’ or it is superfluous. 

Thus far had I written when I found 
from Lindskog’s Teubner text (1914), 
what Sintenis does not say, that the 
two best manuscripts of Pseudo-Appian’s 
Tap0cxy, a compilation from Plutarch, 
have oxvAdas and oxtddraus, and only 
the classts detertor have oxutadais. Yet 
Lindskog persists in oxutddats, which 
I am tempted to translate ‘ skittles.’ 

E. HARRISON. 

1 ¢ Pseudo-Appianus . . ., qui in Crassi cap. 
15,7—33 egregio quodam archetypo O usus 
optima nobis remedia ad contextum restituen- 
dum suppeditat.’—LINDSKOG. 


OF PLAUTUS. 

implies this: the Jocus classicus, Pro 
Sest. 120 ff., does not prove that Roscius 
sang the anapaests, but only that he 
declaimed the trochaics. The evidence 


goes to prove that actors did not sing, 
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as all their energy was needed for 
dancing. However much we suspect 
Livy’s story of the cantor introduced by 
Livius Andronicus to sing while he 
himself acted in dumb show, it does 
prove that both Livy and his authority 
were familiar with the cantor who sang 
at least the chief cantica—diverlia 
tantum ipsorum (sc. histrionum) voct 
velicta (7. 2. 10). Greek comedy had 
contained no such exacting solos as 
plays like Cas., Most., Ps., etc. But in 
the mime the Roman practice was in 
use: mada wey yap oi avToi Kai Hdov Kal 
@pxyotvto* eit’ érreid) Kivoupevav TO 
dcOua tiv @dnv émetdpattev, dpevvov 
édofev addovs avtois trade (Luc. 
Salt. 20). 

This all seems strange to us, but we 
find that even in vecitationes the book 
might be read by a subordinate while 
the author accompanied with gesti- 
culation (Pliny, Ep. 9. 34). Even for 
modern times parallels are provided by 
Lejay, Lit. Lat., p. 224. 

But what when three or four actors 
had songs consecutively? Did the 
cantor take all the parts? Even this is 
not impossible ; Plocamus in Petronius 
(64) could do diverbia by himself, and, 
according to the most plausible inter- 
pretation, imitate the conversation in a 
barber’s shop—apparently a common 
‘musical-hall’ turn. In Greek com- 
pare what Athenaeus (621 E) says about 
the way@doi (who, it will be remembered, 
are often thought to have suggested to 
Plautus the form of his lyric scenes; 
while Livius, who introduced the cantor, 
came from Tarentum). It has been 
thought, too, that the mimes of Herodas 
and the Oxyrhynchus mimes (Crusius, 
Herondas®, p. 111 ff.) were performed 
by a single actor. 

That the protagonist could not, as 
many suppose, have taken all the chief 
songs, is proved by an examination of 
plays like the Pseud., where, though 
Ballio was the ‘star’ part — (eg., 
Roscius’), most of the other actors had 
songs in the course of the play: and in 
what Leo calls ‘ quartettes’ as many as 
four actors sing together. (Diomedes is 
demonstrably wrong in saying that, if 
there are two actors in a canticum, one 
remains unseen and speaks aside). 

This leads to a second point: Why 
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have some plays songs for nearly all the 
actors, others none ornext tonone? It 
seems usual to reply that it was simply 
a question of the number of singers 
available—(e.g., Schenkl, Leo, Teuffel®). 
Are we then to suppose that at one 
time Plautus had (say) six good singers, 
at another none? This is not likely; 
nor would a difficult audience like those 
of Plautus have suffered plays without 
songs in particular years just because 
the manager could not find singers: I 
rather think they would have made a 
rush for the funambuli! Plautus was 
noted for his numeri innumert : would a 
popular dramatist have forgone one of 
his most popular features to suit his 
manager? Would it have paid the 
manager? (Did he say, ‘Sorry to ask 
you to cut the songs this year, but 
they’ll all have to do it, Ennius as 
well’ ?) 

But what if Plautus gradually in- 
creased the proportion of lyrics as his 
technique improved? We should then 
have what has hitherto failed us, a 
reliable test of date. What are the 
facts? The earliest datable plays, M.G., 
Cist. and St.) (204-200), are marked by 
paucity of lyrics (M.G. has none) ; the 
latest (Ps., 191, and Ba., 18g B.c.) are 
particularly rich in lyrics: if we add 
Truc. (Cic. Sen. 50), this too fits in with 
our test. The only other datable play 
isTvin.,194. Itseems, then, that there 
are good grounds for thinking that 
the relative frequency of lyrics in the 
plays is a test of date. It will be seen 
from the table below that this theory is 
borne out by the striking grouping thus 
obtained: it remains to submit it to 
other tests. 

Lastly, it is possible that further 
evidence about the music of Plautus’ 
plays may be drawn from a passage in 
Cicero (Acad. 2-20): (Exercitati) primo 
inflatu tibicinis Antiopam esse atunt aut 
Andromacham. This shows that plays 
had set overtures down to at least 


1 In the Stichus all the lyrics except thirteen 
lines come at the beginning (1-47); lines 48-62, 
an alternative iambic version, are usually 
thought to be a substitute written when Plautus’ 
elaborate lyrics were no longer understood. Is 
it not more likely that it is the /yrics which 
were substituted later by Plautus himself for 
the original iambics of this early play, at a time 
when he had made such lyric scenes popular? 























45 B.c., and that the music, as well as 
the words, was preserved, so that in 
Cicero’s latest years critics (is Cicero 
thinking of Varro, to whom the book is 
dedicated ?) would be in a position to 
understand the proper rendering of the 
cantica, and check the words by the 
music—a fact not without its bearing on 
the history of the text of Plautus, as 
the music would be a check on textual 
corruption. (Cicero’s words, if pressed, 
imply that the audience did not know 
what play was to be given: was this 
reserved for the prologue?) Donatus 
(De Com., ad fin.) echoes Cicero’s words, 
but it is unlikely that he would know 
the Academics so well at first hand: is 
there some connexion between Cicero 
—Varro—Donatus? 

A further inference may be drawn: if 
the music was extant in Varro’s time, it 
would settle not only questions of text 
but of colometry. If, as Lindsay thinks 
(e.g., Early Latin Verse, IV. 3), the 
colometry of AP can be traced to a 
republican recension, we may accept it 
as substantially representing Plautus’ 
own arrangement—another argument 
against Leo’s pessimism, which may be 
worth considering by editors. 


NOTE ON RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF 
Lyrics. 

It would be absurd to apply this test 
rigidly—e.g., the large number in the 
Cas. is probably due to the fact that 
P. intentionally aimed at something 
approximating to native Italian farce. 
Again, opinions will differ as to what 
constitutes a lyric; in the following 
table I have been guided chiefly by 
Lindsay’s arrangement and metrical 
schemes. There is also the certainty 
that many plays have been mutilated 
to take into account. 

On the other hand, few plays can be 
dated. After careful examination I 
have come to the conclusion that only 
seven plays can be dated even approxi- 
mately. Formerly accepted criteria 
(e.g. references to Philippes d’Or, seated 
audiences, Bacchanalia, Lex Oppia) are 
now generally given up; others are 
more ingenious than probable. 

Of the seven plays, four strongly con- 
firm my theory, two others (St. and 
Tri.) are neutral, the exception (Cist.) 
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proves the rule; several pages are lost, 
and another 300 non-lyrical lines would 
bring it into the early conventional 
group to which it belongs. 

On the whole, then, I should say the 
first four plays are certainly quite early 
(ca. 220-200); the next nine form a 
transition group (except Cist.), some 
pairing off with the earlier, some with 
the later plays, according to circum- 
stances; the last seven certainly late 
(ca. 190-184: but Ps. 191). Probably 
from about 197 most plays would have 
many lyrics; but the exact proportion 
would vary according to different cir- 
cumstances —eg., the Epid., though 
earlier than the Bacch., has about the 
same proportion of lyrics, possibly 
because condensed. 

Since the above was written Im- 
misch’s Zur Frage der Plautinischen Can- 
tica has appeared, which, though not, I 
think, invalidating the general argu- 
ment, seems to demand some notice. 

We may at once concede that, taken 
in conjunction with Frankel’s Plauti 
nisches in Plautus, it very much restricts 
the influence of the Hellenistic ‘ music- 
hall’ lyric. Although our knowledge 
of the minor Hellenistic literature has 
been so considerably increased of late, 
it is noteworthy that the only piece of 
evidence adduced is the more than 
problematical Erotic Fragment. 

Still, P.’s references to ‘Ionic’ dances 
performed in the course of the play 
show he was not unaffected by develop- 
ments outside the legitimate drama. 
The dances in the Persa and Stichus 
seem to replace the Xopos cwopafovtwv 
of Menander, so that the ‘ Hellenistic’ 
developments may have had a place in 
the New Comedy—between the acts; 
but the staticuli—a genuine Latin word 

-—of Hegeas and Diodorus were ap- 
parently contemporary with P. (Pers. 
824 f.). 

Again, it is to be noted that P.’s 
plays do not form a homogeneous 
whole. Plays like the A mphitruo (which 
may have had a parallel in the Middle 
or New Comedy), the Casina (with 
strong Italian flavour; cf. Ov. Fast. 
2. 331 ff.), and Sttchus (see Immisch, 
§ 3), show that many streams of in- 
fluence may have contributed to P.’s 
work as a whole, just as modern research 
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Total Total | Lyrics: 
Play. Lyrics. | Lines. | One Line in— 
a 1— | 
MG.| [93] | 1,537 | — [15] 
| | 
As. II i “9s7 4 87 
Mer. | 290r59 | 1,026 | 300r15 
Poe. 78 | 1,422 | 18 
5 Cure. 62 729 12 
SZ. 7O 775 II 
Tri. 106 | 1,189 iI 
| | | ' 
| Cap. 108 ~=|_—s- 1,036 10 J 
Am. 127 | 1,146 | 9 \ 
10 Men. 129 |} 4,162 | a ee 
Aul. ' 94 or 118 831 | 9 or 7 
[Cis¢. 97 | 787 | 8] 
Rud. 178 | 1,423 8 
| Tru. 198 968 5 
15 Most. 229 1,181 + 
Bac. 267 1,21] 44 
Ep. 166 733 4} 
| Pers. 214 858 4 
| Ps. 328 1,334 4 
|} 20 Cas. 394 1,018 24 to 3 
| 


| The doubtful lines are 111-140. 


Date and Remarks. 


206-204. The ninety-three lines are anapaestic | 
tetrameters, not real lyrics. 


200. 

194 (1. 990, woud aediles). A very quiet play— 
statarta—no women. 

A quiet play for the most part; no women. 


Plots based on confusion of identity. 


The doubtful lines are 808-831. 

202. Mutilated; conventional like 1-5. 

Marx’s widely accepted inference from the 
‘dream motive’ does not convince me that 
this brilliant play is earlier than the feeble | 
Mercator. 


Late (Cicero). H 
189. I have given the maximum number of 
lyrics ; others might make it less. 


Before Bacch. Abridged (?). 


IgI. 
Exceptional in form. 





N.B.—1-5, conventional plays; 6-11, unconventional ; 13-16, character studies; J70., Ba., Ps., the 
most brilliantly written ; 7-8, 9-10, see above. 


has shown that the origins of the 
Elizabethan drama are far more com- 
plex than was formerly realised. 

It is not at all unlikely that pre- 
literary Roman drama, the minor 
dramatic forms of Magna Graecia, and 
the Hellenistic music-hall, may all have 
contributed to the finished product. 
(None of the early dramatists were 
Latins.) One thing which is clear is 





1 Frankel’s assumed influence of Roman 
tragedy seems unlikely ; the considerable frag- 
ments extant show no trace of the Plautine 
metrical variety as the long fragment of Cae- 
cilius does. Yet perhaps the only living high- 
class Greek music in P.’s time was that of 
tragedy (cf the Ovestes papyrus), which is 
known to have been performed in Roman times. 
The many lyric papyri are never accompanied 
by the music. 

The influence of the Euripidean monody is 
discounted by the fact that Ennius was the first 
Roman to specialise in Euripides (though the 
Greeks rarely revived any other plays). The 
complete break with Greek tradition is marked 
not only by metrical changes, but by change of 
accompaniment. The indispensable “dicen in 
the Roman theatre suggests affiliation with 


P.’s catholicity of taste and readiness 
to experiment. 

The crux lies in the share of Livius 
and Naevius in the development, and 
here we are faced with an insoluble 
problem; but what we know of the 
daring originality of Naevius suggest 
that his share at least was a large one. 
If, as I think is certain, the plays of P. 
show constantly increasing frequency 
and variety of lyrics, we may assume, 
what is of itself not improbable, that it 
took P. some time to master the dramatic 
lyric as developed by Naevius, even 
though he ultimately far excelled him. 
It is interesting to note that the quasi- 
lyrics of the M.G. are (to the best of 
my judgment) exceedingly awkward in 
metre and in style; nor are the few 
lyrics of the Stichus one of its strong 
points. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 


native Italian rather than with Greek drama. 
(It is significant that in Roman drama the 
lyrics are never choral.) 
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THE didascalia to this play gives as 
the original Menander’s A delphi, which 
we know to have been used for the 
Adelphi of Terence. We have, how- 
ever, two quotations from ’AdeAdo) f' 
that indicate that it was this from which 
Plautus took his piece. 

The first, xowa ta tov pido, cor- 
responds to St. 729 ff. (banquet scene) ;* 
the second, 

OxTw Tis Uroxeiv dveBba Kal Swdexa 

kuddous, ws karéceiwe idorimovpevor, 
is Clearly from the same scene, and is 
important as showing that, while in 
Menander the banquet is described, in 
Plautus (who is fond of such scenes; 
compare the very similar one in Persa) 
it took place on the stage—one of many 
proofs that Plautus changed his originals 
even in points which involve wholesale 
rewriting. Again, what we should ex- 
pect (and probably should find in 
Menander) is a banquet of masters, not 
of slaves. We have here, apparently, a 
concession by Plautus to Roman gravi- 
tas ; a yopos Kkwpatovtwv (ucOvortar) is 
the regular entr’acte in Menander. 

Altogether, it would seem that the 
play as we have it is very different from 
what Menander wrote. 

(1) There are signs of a combination 
of two versions in our text: ll. 1-47, 
lyrics = 48-57, iambics (not in A; see 
note on the cantor). So, too, on ex- 
amination, it is plain that I. iii. consists 

of two versions. The many passages 
omitted in P and supplied by A point 
the same way (¢.g. 427-9, 441-5, 535, 
590-1, 630-1).* 

(2) The character of the parasite, 
the most amusing part of a dull play, 
has clearly been added by P., and bears 
a strong family likeness to other para- 
sites in P. (as does the banquet to other 
banquets) with decidedly Roman oolour- 
ing. The theory that it is due to con- 
tamination from another Greek source 
is absurd and unnecessary. 

(3) The play is abridged; even with 
the double version it has only 757 lines. 
Allowing for the addition of the parasite 


1 But it seems to have occurred also in 


"AO. a’ 3 of. Ter. Ad. §. 3. 17. 


* See Lindsay, Anc. Eds. of P., pp. 55 fi 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE STICHUS. 





scenes, and the expansion of the banquet 
scenes from a single pjovs in Menander, 
and for the many passages whose strongly 
Roman colouring suggests wholesale 
additions by P.,® what is left is far less 
than half of what Menander wrote, as 
we might guess from examining the 
plot. What we have is not a play, but 
a series of more or less amusing scenes 
with the slenderest connexion, after the 
style of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Four 
Plays in One, or rather, perhaps, of a 
modern revue. The Stichus who gives 
his name to the play has nothing to do 
with it, and is only brought in as an 
excuse for the banquet; the appeal of 
the play is histrionic rather than dra- 
matic or literary, and it will be seen if 
examined to allow the greatest possible 
scope for good acting. 

What has happened is presumably 
this: Plautus found in Menander an 
entr’acte consisting of a yopos xwpa- 
fovrwy—clearly not, then, of slaves. 
He thought it would be a fitting cul- 
mination to the ever-increasing hilarity 
of the play to finish it off with this. 
The difficulty then arose that Roman 
gravitas would be offended by a scene 
of such debauchery among freemen; 
this he solved by giving it to the slaves, 
introducing the title réle expressly for 
this purpose, and twice apologising for 
the very un-Roman spectacle (446 ff., 
670 f.). 

This theory is supported by a com- 
parison of the early Stichus with the 
presumably later Persa. Anyone familiar 
with P.’s procedure would, I think, 


38 E.g. much of I. i, I. i. (Running Slave 
motive), II. ii., II. ii., IV. i., IV. it, V. (all). 
In my opinion everything, except the scenes 
absolutely necessary for the plot, shows signs 
of being from P.’s hands. As this is an early 
play, it seems as if the prominence of the Roman 
element is no sign of lateness as many argue 
(the Roman element had been prominent in 
Naevius). So the J7.G. has an exceptionally 
large number of Roman passages ; the C7s¢. not 
so many; but see I. i. 57-77, I. iii., and most of 
II. i. (N.B.—These are the ovly plays known 
to be early.) To my mind the signs of earliness 
are—(1) a certain verbosity, (2) lack of lyrical 
metres, (3) frequency of archaic forms (?), 
(4) comparative lack of skill in handling the 
plot. 
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expect the lively banquet-scene which 
ends the Stichus to be in lyrics—it is, 
in fact, half-lyric, accompanied by the 
tibicen. Now we find that in the pre- 
cisely similar scene in the Persa— 
modelled on this—P. does use the most 
varied lyric metres. The inference 
seems obvious that P. had in the mean- 
time perfected his lyric technique (see 
note on cantor). Note that, while in 
the Stichus P. twice apologises for the 
novelty of carousing slaves, he does not 
find this necessary in the Persa; ob- 
viously the experiment had succeeded. 

We have here a striking demonstra- 
tion of the futility of subjective con- 
tamination theories; for it is just the 
banquet-scene, alleged by Leo (Pl. 
Forsch.2 168) to be alien to the style of 
Menander, which is found to correspond 
with the two Menander fragments. 
What Leo’s arguments do prove is 
what cannot be too strongly insisted 
on—that P. quite transformed the spirit 
of his originals, for the scene as it 
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stands is indeed foreign to the style and 
spirit of the New Comedy. 
W. B. SEDGWICK. 


NotTEe.—Immisch’s remarks on the Stichus 
are most interesting; he describes it as a ‘cycle 
of mimes’ after the manner of Herondas. But 
have we not here simply the most glaring 
example of P.’s tendency to work up special 
scenes of his original to the detriment of the 
whole—a tendency due to the different traditions 
of Greek and Roman acting? Immisch shrewdly 
points out that such strongly mimic scenes 
would take much longer to act than one might 
think from the number of lines, and suggests 
that the play is based on a imd@eo1s derived 
from Menander. The didascalia says nothing 
of this, and the two passages of ’AdeAdoi f’ can 
be paralleled from the Séchus. But why does 
Festus f¢wice quote it as MWervolaria? Was 
Nervolaria a still later version of the Sfchus, 
with a little more plot, Gelasimus being put in 
the stocks? Yet the fragments indicate a 
comedy of intrigue. 

It is queer how well the fragments of 
Menander’s ‘ANteis (cf Sz. 317) fit in with the 
Stichus. 1V. (Mein.)= S¢. 376 ff.; V. suggests 
Gelasimus; VI. cf Sc. 1 ii. (1. 119 ?); VII. 
410, §20; VIII.= 402, 649; IX.=413 ff.; 
X.=571 (??) or dancing scene? XIV.=3I1 ?. 





THE AUGUSTAN 


§ 1. AT some time in the principate 
of Augustus Euphrosynos and his wife 
Epigone won the gratitude of Mantinea, 
then known as Antigoneia, by their 
lavish benefactions. This gratitude 
was expressed in an inscription, in 
which we read, $@dvovtes & adAxjAous 
tails eis evtrolas Emivoiats vaods yer HyyErpav 
eis Eadhos Hperupévous Sevmvictypid Te 
mpoceunxuvay SerTviornpiows Kal Tapeta 
auvodas éxapicavto, Tapexomevor pn 
povov Geos evoéBerav, adda Kal TéTrOLS 
Koopwov. % TE ceuvotatn Kal didavdpos 
"Ervyovn petpnoapévn Tov yaunoavta 
Kal adtn maon Oe tiv aveTitaKtov 
lepwotvny avadkaBotca peta Taons 
Samdvns TodvteAods Tovs pev Oeors 
eOpnoxevoev evceBas. ...1 From these 
words Usener concludes: ‘Es hatte 
also schon im ersten Jahrhundert der 
Kaiserzeit sogar in dem abgeschlossenen 
Arkadien die Zersetzung und Auflésung 





1 B.C.H. XX., p. 126; a revised text in 
1G. V. 2. 268, Ditt. Syi3 783, IL 34 ff.: 
cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes XXXV., 
p- 536, for its date. For undertaking all priest- 
hoods cf. S.Z.G. 11. 447 (second century B.C. : 
Histria), 451 (first cent. B.c.: 27d.). 





RESTORATION. 


des alten hellenistischen Kultus begon- 
nen.’? For the decay of temples other 
evidence could be adduced,® but the 
significance of this text is rather that 
even ‘in dem abgeschlossenen Arkadien’ 
a native* was devoting himself to the 
restoration of ancient shrines and 
worship. It may be that Euphrosynos 
had learned the Augustan policy on his 
visit to Rome, and imitated it on his 
return, but there is a more likely inter- 
pretation. 

The Augustan revival is itself the 
product of an age increasingly favour- 
able to belief. If scepticism is a 
prominent feature of intellectual circles 

2 Rh. Mus. LV., p. 291= K7. Schr. 1V., p. 311 
(l. 22, which he quotes as twepe[ripa] rovs rhs 
‘E\Addos Geos, is now read tepe[B]y rovis ris 
‘EdAdbos Gpovs). . 

3 Cf J. G. Frazer, Pausanias 1., p. Xiv63 
Gruppe, Griech. Myth, p. 1494 f. Some 
temples at Mantinea may have been destroyed 
in the wars which marked its chequered history. 
Pausan. VIII. 9. 6, which Usener quotes, refers 
to the temple of Aphrodite Symmachia, founded 
in commemoration of the victory of Actium, and 
presumably existing for some time afterwards. 

4 L. 25: 6 peodyatos. 
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in the third century B.c.,’ and credulity 
a not less prominent feature in the 
second century A.D., the first century 
B.c. may well represent a transitional 
phase. Before the imperial policy had 
come into operation, perhaps before it 
had taken definite shape, Horace could 
say to the rich man (Saf?. II. 2. 103): 


cur eget indignus guisquam te diutie? quare 
templa ruunt antigua deum ? 


Concrete illustrations are not lacking. 
In 64/3 or 62/1 B.c.a Mantinean w oman 
named Nikippa_ Pasia mpoevonOn Sé Kal 

ds mpocedeito 6 vads oixodouias:* at 
Temnus a temple was being repaired in 
62 B.C. with public money, and in the 
same period at Athens an Asclepieum 
was restored at the priest’s expense,‘ 
at Syme a temple mended thanks to the 
generosity of an individual who ac- 
cepted financial responsibility for sub- 
scriptions which were paid in a dilatory 
manner. As early as g2 B.C. we find a 
systematic ordering of the mysteries at 
Andania.® 

This movement of thought found 
expression in a number of ways. In 
philosophy there is the mystical de- 
velopment of Stoicism; there is also 
the emphasis with which Philodemus 
asserts that Epicurus did not deny the 
reality of the gods, and criticises Stoic 
contradictions of popular tradition.’ 

: CO. M. L. Strack, Giétt. Gel. Anz., 1900, 
pp. 642 ff., and in particular Phylarch. fr. 23 
Miiller (F.H.G. 1., p. 339), a. Athen. XIII, 
P- 593C dixaiws oi wohhel Katappovover Tov Oetov 
(but this is in the mouth of one Danae at the 
point of death, and Phylarchus also wrote a 
work Ilepi rns rov Ads €mipaveias): contra, J. 
3eloch, Gr. Gesch. III.4, pp. 443 ff., also 
Polyb. IV. 20 on Arcadian piety, Ditt. Sy//.3 
695. 15 ff. on Magnesian piety, Gruppe, of. ciz., 
p. 178, 1493 on the revival of the Amphictyony 
of Calauria, and in general Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff, Hellenistische Dichtung |. 68 ff. 

2 7.G. V. 2. 265: cf. 266 (46/5 or 44/3 B.C.). 

3 Cic. Pro Flacco 44. 

4 Syll3 756. 

5 7.G. XII. 3, suppl. 1270. A restoration of 
the temple | of Apollo at Gythium in Laconia, 
(1. 4) & cai Hy ex madaay xpbvev Katnppeppevor, 
is dated as slightly earlier than Sulla (/.G. V. 


i. 1144). 
6 Syll3 736. 
7 As Ilepi EvoeBeias, 17. 8, p. 84, Gomperz; 
18. 5, p. 85 adore ey Kav reOappyxdras eiroun 
rovrous Avaydpou padAov mAnupereiv : cf. Usener, 
Epicurea, p. 258, for Epicurean performance of 
religious observances. 
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Again, in art we see the considerable 
use of cult scenes as decoration ; people 
liked to see the children’s procession to 
Diana and that sort of thing.’ Tibullus 
and even Ovid show the same interest 
in rustic piety; a similar tendency may 
be noted in the Greek novel, the origin 
of which may now be placed not later 
than the end of the second century B.c.® 


8 Dieterich, Sommertag (=Archiv Sir Re- 
lig sionswissenschaft VIII. “Betheft), Pl. I.: of the 
cult scenes in the small panels of the stuccos of 
the Casa Farnesina - Paribeni, Le Terme di 
Diocieziano*, Pp. 187 f.; J/.H.S. XXIIL, p. 321, 
Fig. 17), and at Pompeii the paintings of a 
procession of Venus Pompeiana (WVotisie degli 
scavt, 1912, p. 110, Fig. 7: cf. M. Della Corte, 
Ausonia X., pp. 68 fi., Pl. I11.), of her festival 
(Helbig, Wandgemialde, p. 358, n. 1479), of a 
phallophoria, an offering to Priapus, and initia- 
tion scenes (as they probably are) in the Villa 
Item (.Vot., 1910, p. 143, Pl. X., X1., X11.-XX.: 
on these latter cf. P. M. Cooke, /.X.S. IIL, 
pp. 157 ff., Pl. VIII.-XIII.), of Egyptian cult 
scenes (Reinach, R.P.G.R., p. 160), ot Dionysiac 
worship (Helbig, of. ctt., pp. 128 ff.; 26., p. 129, 
n. 569, a Priapic rite), of Roman worship (7d. 
pp. 333 f.. 357, n. 1478), and in the Villa 
Tiberina a Dionysiac cult scene (Monu- 
mentti XI1., Pl. 18, 20: cf. E. Pfuhl, Malere? 
und Zeichnung 11., p. 836, § 916), not to men- 
tion the innumerable rustic shrines and sacred 
trees in enclosures to be a in P ompeian and 
kindred painting (as Vot., 1922, p. 469, Fig. 8 ; 
p. 470, Fig. 9: ef. Heibig, Unter. suchungen 
tiber die campanische Wandmatleret, p. 300; 
Pfuhl L1., pp. 893 ff., 907), or genuine religious 
pictures, as those in the temple of Isis at 
Pompeii ( Wandg., pp. 2 ff.), or that of the /wzenes 
Venertt Pompetanit (M. Della Corte, Juventus, 
1924, pp. 92 ff. Pl. I.). 

® Cf. Christ-Schmid, Griech. Litt. 11.8, p. 300, 
479; A. B. Drachmann, Atheism in Pagan 
Antiquity, pp. 95 f., treats the novel as a typical 
instance of the supersession of the gods by 
Tyche. Tyche is indeed prominent in it; 
nevertheless, putting on one side the ‘areta- 
logy’ type of novel (exemplified in effect by the 
work of Philostratus on Apollonius ; cf. Christ- 
Schmid, p. 808), we may find in the secular type 
confirmation of popular interest in cults and of 
popular belief. Callirhoe is advised by the 
country folk near Miletus to pray to their 
Aphrodite (Chariton II. 2): exupavns O€ ore 
evOdde 7 Oeds Kai ov povoy ot yeiroves adda Kai of 
e€ doreos mapaywvopevor Ovovorw aiTy (cf. I. 14, 
III. 6: Aphrodite is €¢xrupaveorary in an inscrip- 
tion at Aphrodisias, R.Z.G. XIX., p. 5 is ae 
passages bearing on this are III. yy WEES 
Xen. Ephes. I. 5, 10, 12, III. 11, IV. pe: Pi 
Historia Apollonii, c. 26 fin. (and cf. A. 
Calderini, Le avventure di Cherea e Calliroe, 
pp. 80 ff.). Chariton, Xenophon, and the lost 
Greek original of the Astoria reflect an earlier 
scheme of composition, and it is not improbable 
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The increasing space cults occupied in 
men’s minds is well illustrated by a fact 
to which Mr. C. T. Seltman has called 
my attention. Whereas the Greek 
coins of the second and first centuries 
B.c. bear in the main conventional 
types, the religious significance of which 
cannot be rated high, on the Greek 
imperial copper coinage we find a 
wealth of cult-types of all kinds.’ 

From interest to belief the way was 
not hard. If Horace can contemplate 
with pleasure the simple piety of 
Phidyle, he can also affirm, and mean 
when he affirms— 

nunc retrorsum 

ucla dare atgue iterare cursus 

cogor relictos. 
If Virgil shows what may be called a 
romantic interest in religion in the 
eighth book of the Aeneid and in 
Georgics II. 493 ff.,” still, for him, 
worship is clearly of central importance; 
he is not writing to order. 





that the religious element in them is earlier in 
the yéevos and pre-Augustan. This tradition 
survives in Longus (who tries to draw a picture 
of rustic piety which reminds us of Tibullus), in 
the probably sceptical Achilles Tatius (cf. II. 2, 
V. 2, VIII. 18 evixnoapev rov modeyov emipaveia 
trav bev), and later in the Christian writers 
Eumathios (as I. 10) and Theodorus Prodro- 
mus; they found this characteristic feature of 
the novel fixed before them. 

1 At Ephesus the cult statue of Artemis 
becomes common under Augustus and so 
continues (B.4/.C. lonia, pp. 71, 73, 76 f.), and 
later we find an interesting Zevs ‘“Yérios (p. 79, 
n. 237) and the sacred processional amnvy 
(pp. 82, n. 251, 84, n. 267): at Magnesia the 
cult statue of Artemis Leucophryene and later 
Isis, Helios, Serapis so appear (2d., pp. 163, 
164, 166), at Miletus the cult statue of Apollo 
Didymeus (pp. 197, n. 133 ff, also Artemis, 
p. 199, n. 155), at Smyrna the cult-type of 
Aphrodite Stratoniceia (pp. 239, n. 19 ff.: first 
century B.C.), at Teos the cesta mystica sur- 
mounted by a Bacchic mask (p. 316, n. 53), at 
Samos Hera Samia (p. 370, etc.), at Aphrodisias 
in Caria the cult statue of Aphrodite (B.4Z.C. 
Caria, p. 28, n. 19, etc. [first century B.C.], 
previously only her head), at Bargylia Artemis 
Kindyas (p. 72. 8, first century B.C.), at Cidramus 
Aphrodite (p. 81. 5, under Nero?), at Euromus 
Zeus Labraundus (p. 99. 3), at Halicarnassus a 
terminal Athena (p. 110. 81, under Nero), at 
Harpasos Artemis Ephesia (p. 113. 2), at 
Stratonicea Hecate (p. 150. 23, after 81), at 
Mytilene a terminal Dionysos (2.44.C. 7roas, 
pp. 193, n. 106 ff.). 

° Ch E. Norden, Meue Jahrb. VII. (1901), 
pp. 251 ff. 





§ 2. Religion, then, was in the air, 
and could not be neglected by a ruler 
eager to regenerate the national spirit.* 
Augustus embarked on a definite re- 
ligious policy. In this he had Hel- 
lenistic precedent. Alexander had 
understood that his empire needed a 
religious bond of union, and found it in 
the conception of divine kingship ;° his 
visit to Zeus Ammon was a step of 
great significance. Ptolemies and Se- 
leucids alike held to the doctrine of 
royal divinity. The former pursued a 
clear and deliberate course in matters 
of cult, managing with skill their rela- 
tions with the old priesthoods of Egypt,® 
and seeking in the new worship of 
Serapis something which should appeal 
to Greeks and Egyptians alike;’ we 
know, further, that they regulated the 
private cult of Dionysus in their land.® 
Ptolemy IV. attempted to force the 
Jews of Alexandria to take part in 
teretai, probably Dionysiac in nature.® 
To the Seleucids the fostering of Greek 
cults appeared natural, as part of the 
process of fostering Greek culture; 
hence Apollo on the omphalos is a 





3 Cf Polyb. VI. 56. 6 ff., Posidon. af. Athen. 
VI., p. 274A, for Greek ideas of the connexion 
of Roman greatness and Roman religion. 

* That Julius Caesar had intended to do 
something like the Augustan restoration is un- 
likely, though there is evidence to show that he 
was interested in old forms (cf W. W. Fowler, 
Roman Essays and Interpretations, pp. 138 ff.). 
His religious policy seems rather to have been 
one of encouraging direct cult of himself (cf 
E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie*, pp. 508 ff.). 

5 Cf. P. Schnabel’s recent discussion, K/so 
XIX., pp. 113 ff. 

6 Cf R. E. White, 7.H.S. XVIIL., pp. 238 ff. ; 
E. Kornemann, X/o |., pp. 72 ff. ; U. Wilcken, 
Grundsiige und Chrestomathie, 1. i., pp. 92 ff. 

7 Cf. O. Weinreich, Newe Urkunden zur 
Sarapisreligion, pp. 4 ff. An illustration of 
the success of this policy is a temple relief at 
Kom Ombo representing Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator in the act of pegging out the limits of a 
temple (A. Weigel, Ancient Egyptian Works 
of Art, 1924, p. 342). Every detail of his 
garb is Pharaonic. The same monarch’s head 
on Greek coins can be seen in Svoronos, 
TA NOMIZMATA TON ITTOAEMAION II., p. 1117, 
Pl. 36.6,7. The likeness of portraiture between 
the Egyptian bas-relief and the Greek coin is 
obvious [| C.T.S.]. 

8 Cf. C.R., 1924, pp. 105 f. 

® ILI. Maccad. 11.28. For Dionysus in Hel- 
lenistic Egypt, cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. /Jahré. 
XXXII. (1917), pp. 194 ff. ; P. Roussel, C.R. 
Ac. Inscr., 1919, pp. 237 ff. 
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characteristic reverse-type on the tetra- 
drachms of Antiochus I., II., III., and 
Seleucus III. and IV.' Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes pursues this policy with 
particular enthusiasm: he gave liber- 
ally to Delos and to Olympia, and 
began a temple of Zeus Olympios at 
Athens; on his coins he put the image 
of Apollo at Daphne, and represented 
himself as Apollo Daphnaeus, as he 
also put Zeus Olympios there, and repre- 
sented himself in that character.2 The 
Hellenisation of Jerusalem proceeded 
in the first instance from Hellenising 
Jews, but had his warm sympathy and 
enjoyed his support ; on encountering 
serious opposition, he embarked on 
a course of definite hostility to the 
worship of Jehovah. Religion is here 
an integral part of state policy.* The 
Macedonian kings did not in general 
seek or receive divine honours,‘ but like 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies they 
made religious foundations at Delos.® 
The monarchs of Pergamon encouraged 
the cult of Dionysus, being themselves 
as véor Atovuca: rivals of the Ptolemies :® 
that they claimed divine protection may 
be inferred from a coin-type represent- 
ing Athena as crowning the king’s name, 
following a type of Lysimachus.? A 





Pee Bevan, The House of Seleucus 1., 

p. 154, Pl. I. 6. Antiochus I. was deified after 
jeath as "Avtioyos ’AmdAdov Sornp (Head, 
H.N., p. 758). 

2 Babelon, Rozs de Syrie, Pl. XII. 10, 11, 12 ; 
Cat. Hirsch, XX1. (Consul Weber, 1908), Pl. 
LIIL., n. 4069[C.T.S.]. For the earliest known 
instance of this method of numismatic por- 
traiture cf. G. F. Hill, Anatolian Studies, 
p. 207 ff., Pl. IX. 1 (coin of Cos showing Her- 
akles with the features of Maussollus). 

3 E. R. Bevan, of. cit. I1., pp. 148 ff., 168, 
173: to win Rome’s friendship he built a temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus at Antioch. 

4 Except that Antigonus Gonatas liked to 
think of himself as Pan, cf. W. W. Tarn, 
Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 174, 380, and frontis- 
piece [C.T.S.]. 

5 Cf. W. W. Tarn, 7.4.S. XXIX., pp. 271 ff. 
(Antigonus Gonatas founds the Paneia and the 
Soteria). 

6 Cf. H. von Prott, Ath. Mitth. XXVII. 
(1902), pp. 164 ff., 187; G. Cardinali, /7 regno 
di Pergamo (= Studi... .da Giulio Beloch V.), 
pp. 139 if. 

7 Cf. Attalid coins figured by A. j. B. Wace, 
J.H.S. XXV., Pl. X., 6, 7,8. For the economic 
relations between these monarchs and the great 
temples within their kingdoms, cf. M. Rostov- 
tzefi, Anatolian Studies, pp. 384 ff. We find 
otparnyot appointed by Eumenes I. (263-241) 
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similar type, capable of the same ex- 
planation, is regular on the coins of the 
kings of Bithynia from Prusias I. on- 
wards: here Zeus bestows the crown. 
Again, kings style themselves as edoeBrjs 
(so the rulers of Cappadocia: cf. H.N.?2, 
pp. 750 ff., and Polemon of Pontus; ¢f. 
Recueil I., p. 19) or OeoceBys (as King 
Samos of Commagene: cf. H.N.%, p 
774). From Commagene comes the 
most remarkable monument of the 
alliance of the altar and the throne, to 
use a phrase Cumont has employed 
of Augustus. The inscription which 
Antiochus I. caused to be set on his 
mausoleum at Nemroud Dagh states: 
(l. 11) éy® mdvrav ayabav od povoy 
Kthow BeBaoratny adda Kal aTrodavow 
HdiaTnvy avOpwTols evopica tiv evoe- 
Bevav, thy avTny Te Kpiow Kal dvvdpews 
evTUXOUS Kal ypnoEews paKkapioThs aitiav 
érxov, tap’ Orov te Tov Biov wpOnv 
amract Bacwrelas euns Kai PvXaKa Tio TO- 
TaTny Kal Téprpiv apipntov nyovpevos THY 
oovornta. 80 & Kat Kwwdvvous peyddous 
mapaddtws dépuyov cal rpakewv dvcenr- 
TISTOV ELULNKAVOS émexpatnoa Kat Biov 
ToAveToUs paKaploTas erAnpwoOny . . 

(I. 75) mept bé i Lepoupylav adiov Sidratw 
Tperoucay émomaoduny, OT WS ovv als 
dpxaios Kal Kowvos _Pomos érakev Ovaiais 
Kal véas éopras | els te Oeav ceBac pov 
Kab nmeTepas TLpaS aTravTes ot Kar. éunv 
Bacideiav ériter@ow.® A copy of this 
inscription, apparently accompanied 
with corresponding artistic representa- 
tions, has been found at Samosata in 


restoring ra fepa sh iliibiaise (Ditt. Or. Gr. pom 
267. 11). 

The Lysimachean origin of the coin-type was 
pointed out to me by Mr. C. T. Seltman : speci- 
mens of the original are Cat. Naville VI. 
(Bément 1.) (1923), Pl. 31, n. 885, 888-gor. 

8 Waddington - Babelon - Reinach, Recueil 
général 1., p. 217, Pl. XXIX. 10-17, XXX, 1-6, 
XXXII. 4-13, XXXIII., XXXIV. So Nike 
crowns the legend on coins of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes (B.44.C., Seleucid Kings, p. 35. 16; 
Cat. Bément 11., Pl. 58, n. 1681) and of Antio- 
chus V. Eupator (B.47.C., p. 44. 3; Cat. 
Bément 11., Pl. 58, n. 1684). 

9» Ditt. O.G.Z 383, cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus I., 
pp. 742 ff. for bibliography. With xevdivous 
peyddous (1. 20), cf. the inscription on the Lam- 
biridi mosaic (Rev. Arch. 1922, pp. 211 ff.= 
Ann. Epig., 1922, n. 112) cwbeis[a ?]ex peyddou 
xwvdivou, CLL, SEM: 6631 (Stockstadt), cwdeis 
éx modepov Kal auerpnrov pddra poybov, Orph. 
ins 38. 3 (to the Kabeiroi) xivdivous Ovnrav 
Gmepuxere rovrot\avyTrev (with the material 
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Commagene :! clearly Antiochus wished 
his Res gestae to be available in various 
places. 

At Rome, on the other hand, a 
religious policy was now a novelty.” 
After the completion of the ius diuinum 
and the secularisation of the priestly 
colleges it seems not to exist; isolated 
measures, as the Senatus consultum de 
Bacchanalibus or the prohibitions of 
Egyptian cults within Rome, were 
called forth by special necessities. For 
the principate a definite course was 
necessary. Augustus did not under- 
estimate the importance of action in 
this sphere, as would appear from the 
care he took to discredit Antony’s pre- 
tensions to divinity.* His policy is not 
unfairly represented by the words Dio 
attributes to Maecenas (LI. 36): To 
bev Oeiov mavTn TAVTWS AUTOS TE oéBou 
KaTa TA maT pla Kal Tovs adXous Towa 
avaryKate : Tous be 57 Eevitovras TL mept 
avTo Kal pioer Kab _konda€e, pa) MOvoy TOV 
Bear évexa, @v oO KaTappornoas ove’ 
addAov av Tivos T POTLULNoELEV, GX’ OTe 
Kal Kawa Twa Sarpovia ol ToLovTOL 
avTera pépovTes Toous avatrei\Oovow 
ado provopery, KaK TOUTOU Kal ouvepo- 
ovat Kat TVGTATELS éTatpeiat TE yywovras, 
direp hxirta povapxia cuppéper.* 

Accordingly he regulated the popular 
tendency to ruler-worship,° revived old 
cults, and rebuilt eighty-two temples : 
a master-stroke was the satisfying of 
the vague hopes and aspirations we 
know from the fourth Eclogue and the 
sixteenth Epode by the Ludi saeculares.® 


collected by Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, pp. 1218 fi.; 
O. Kern, P.W.X., pp. 1431 f.) I. G. Rom. 1. 107. 

These parallels militate against Carcopino’s 
interpretation (/.c., pp. 251 ff.) of the Lambiridi 
text as specifically Hermetic. 

1 V. W. Yorke, /.4.S. XVIII., 
n. 14. 

* For the restoration of ruined temples in 
the Republican period, cf. De Ruggiero, Diz. 
Ep. & PP. 169 f. 

Ch. Hi. j. Rae; Annals of Archaeology X1., 
pp. 25 ff. 

* avayxa¢e belongs to the thought of the time 
when Christians had been punished for failure 
to sacrifice. 

5 Cf. Kornemann, X7io I., pp. 51 ff. ; A. Stein, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Ve »rwaltung 
Agyptens unter rimischer Herr schaft, p. 16; 
L. R. Taylor, 7.A.P.A. LI. (1920), pp. 116 ff. : 


pp. 312 ff., 


H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserseit I., p. 356. 
6 We may note as a parallel conception to 
ludos guos nec spectasset guisguam nec specta- 





The later emperors take definite lines 
in religion. Many of them restore 
ruined temples ;’ Claudius permits and 
regulates the cult of Attis ;* Domitian 
encourages the cult of Minerva ;? Cara- 
calla gives enthusiastic support to 
Egyptian worship ;’° Elagabalus to his 
native Syrian deities. A definite re- 
ligious policy is pursued in Egypt," 
another in Asia Minor; in Gaul the 
Druids were suppressed as nationalist. 

So Augustus, following Hellenistic 
precedents, sets his successors an ex- 
ample of definite religious policy which 
they do not neglect.”® 


turus esset (Suet. Claud. 21) the prescription in 
a receipt for curing profluuium mulieris (in a 
form of Sextus Placitus in Cod. Leid. 1283, fod. 
53 uerso), de pectine unde sola pectinet « apillos 
suos ita ut nulla pectinauerit ante eam nec post 
eam pectinet sub arbore mori pectinentur et 
capilli ; in each case a purification is desired. 

On the intention of Augustus, cf. M. P. 
Nilsson, P. W. I.A, pp. 1716 f. 

7 So Tiberius (Tac. Amv. II. 49), Vespasian 
(C..L. X. 1406= Dessau, Jascr. lat. sel. 250, 
Mater magna at Herculaneum: XIV. 3485, 
Victoria at Vallis Digentiae : in VI. 934= Les- 
sau 252 heis called restitucor aedium sacrarum), 
Domitian (Cohen, Monnaies* I., p. 471, n. 23, 
CAPIT. RESTIT., after the fire) [H.M.], Trajan 
(C.1.L. VI. 962=Dessau 295), Hadrian (Vita 
12. 3, Augustus at Tarraco: IX. 5294, dea 
Cupra in Cupra maritima: X. 6652, temple at 
Antium : XIV. 2216, famum at Aricia: Pausan. 
VIII. 10. 1, Poseidon at Mantinea), Antoninus 
Pius (VI. 401, Capitoline triad at Rome: Cohen, 
Monnaies* I1., p. 270, n. 1-12, Augustus at 
Rome [H.M.]: cf. Notizie, 1899, p. 223), M. 
Antonius and Verus (XII. 107, temples at 
Axima after flood: /.G. Hom. I. 1146, shrine of 
Ptolemies at Antaeupolis), Severus (C./.Z. III. 
6313, Zervra mater in Moesia), Severus and 
Antoninus (III. 3342=Desjardin, Desiderata, 
I. 26, Augustus in Pannonia: V1. 896, Pantheum 
at Rome ; 935, Saturn [?] at Rome; 938, Ves- 
pasian at Rome ; 883, /ortuna muliebris (?) at 
Rome: VII. 106, temple [?] in Britain), of 
Aurelian we read (Vita 41. 11) omnia in urde 
fana etus micant donis: the restoration of a 
Mithraic sacrarium at Carnuntum by Diocle- 
tian, Galerius, and Licinius in 307 A.D. is 
famous (C./.Z. III. 44. 3=Dess. 659, cf. Cumont, 
M fysteres de Mithra®, pp. 88 f.). 

8 For his other activity in the field of religion, 
cf. E. Ferrero, Dis. Ep. I1., p. 292A. 

® Cf. G. Corradi, Diz. Ep. II. 
(who notes also his favour to Isis). 

© Cf. in a F. Cumont, C.2. Ac. Zascr., 

1919, Pp p. 
mae) C.  Wilcken, Grundziige, pp. 113 ff. 

* Cf. V. Chapot, La Province Romaine @ Asie, 

pp. 416 ff. ; Picard, Ephése et Claros, pp. 660 ff. 

13 As Antoninus Pius, honoured 06 znsignem 

etus erga caerimonias publicas curam ac reli- 


» pp. 2015 f. 
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§ 3. Claims of the continuity of cult 
are found,’ and no doubt often justified. 
At the same time, when Augustus, in 
refounding the fratres Aruales, re- 
established a corporation which had in 
all probability lapsed,? he was not doing 
anything elsewhere unexampled in an- 
tiquity. Cults could die and be revived.® 
The hymn of the Kouretes found at 
Palaikastro in Crete is inscribed in 
lettering assigned to a date circa 200 A.D., 
and was clearly set up as a result of a 
revival, perhaps called forth by stress 
of plague.* Again, the collegium uetus- 
tissimum et sub illis (leg. illius, Rohde) 
Sullae temporibus conditum, of which 
Lucius becomes a member in Apul. 
Met. XI. 30, must have enjoyed an 
interrupted existence under the Re- 
public.© We read in an inscription at 
Bath restituto collegio longa serie annorum 
abolito; in the same way a collegium 
sacred to Silvanus was restored at 
Rome.® A rebuilt Mithraeum at Viru- 
num is described as templum uetustate 
conlabsum quot fuit per annos amplius 
L desertum : apparently this, like other 
temples, was restored in the reign of 
Julian.” In the same way we know 





gionem (C.1.L. V1. too1). Tiberius banishes 
Jews from Italy, while tolerating them else- 
where, and takes measures against Egyptian 
cults in Italy and against the Druids (Gelzer, 
P.W. X., p. 533. 57 ff.). Maximinus Daia (cf. 
Euseb. H.£. VIII. 14. 9, IX. 5) and possibly 
Galerius before him (cf J. G. C. Anderson, 
J.R.S. ILL, p. 300) anticipate Julian in adopting 
definite policies of strengthening paganism 
against Christianity. Cf. J. Geficken, Ausg. 
griech.-rim. Heident., pp. 28 ff. 

1 Cf. Pausan. VIII. 38. 7, exérw 8€ as exe kal 
as €oxev €& apxis. 

2 Cf. Wissowa, P.W. 
Reallex.®, p. 121. 

3 Here I am indebted to Professor R. C. 
Bosanquet for a suggestion. 

#R. C. Bosanquet, B.S.A. XV., pp. 341, 
353 f. The hymn is dated civca 300 B.C. by 
G. Murray (2. pp. 364 f.), in the second or 
third century B.c. by Schwenn, ?.W. XI, 
Pp. 2205. 32 ff. 

5 Cf. P.W. IX. 2103. 26 ff. A Beneventan 
is honoured as refarator collegiorum (after a 
destructive fire), C.7.Z. IX. 1596= Dessau, 5511. 

6 CLL. VII. 39 (cf. 45 locum religiosum per 
insolentiam dirutum Virtuti et Numini Aug. 
repurgatum reddidit), V\. 31006. 

7 CLL. ILL, 4796 (= Dessau, 4197): cf. Eph. 
Epig. 1X. 997b stgnum et erectam prisca re- 
ligione (?) columnam Septimius renouat primae 
prouinciae vector (Haverfield, ad Joc. ‘monu- 
mentum ipsum quarto saeculo luliani fortasse 
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II., p. 1463; Liibker, 





several such restorations under Diocle- 
tian and his colleagues. We have, 
moreover, many other records of the 
restoration under the Empire of decayed 
or fallen temples, though it is not often 
possible to determine whether there had 
or had not been an interruption of 
worship.® 

temporibus renouatum esse ture existimes.’ The 
monument is at Cirencester). 

For Julian’s edict of February 4, 362, com- 
manding the restoration of temples cf. O. 
Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs, 1V., p. 493. 
In Roman law as stated by Marcianus af. 
Dig. 1. 8. 6. 3, semel autem aede sacra facta 
etiam diruto aedificio locus sacer manet. 

8 CLL. VILLI. suppl., 17327 temple of Mercury 
at Hr. Ain Tella; 21665 Dea Maura at Albulae ; 
26472 Genius in Thugga; 25520 aedes pudlicas 
at Bulla Regia: J/uscr. Alg. I., 2048 Hercules 
at Madaura (by order of the proconsul, T. Cl. 
Aurelius Aristobulus, in office A.D. 290-294: cf. 
1.G. Rom. III., 1096, at Hiné in Syria, for the 
building of the mepiBodos of a temple at the 
governors command). C./.Z. XIII., 8019 Mars 
militaris at Bonn (A.D. 295). 

9 The following collection of restorations and 
renovations (supplementing previous footnotes) 
is not exhaustive; some restorations of cult 
statues are included: 

RoME (C./.Z. VI.).—124 Diana: 150 Fons 
Augustus: 166 Fontes et Nymphae sanctis- 
simae: 177 Fortuna et tutela huius loci: 
218 Emperors: 247 Genius loci: 253 Trajan: 
293 Hercules, Epona, Siluanus: 388 Iuppiter 
O.M.: 605-8 (also 610-6, 619, 626, 679, 31020) 
Siluanus : 597, 30993 Hercules: 30958, 30960-1 
Lares Augusti: 30965 Liber pater: 31061 Virtus: 
31110 dea Syria (?): 30961 (?): Bull. comm. V., 
p. 164, n. 137, luppiter Dolichenus. 

LATIVM VETVS (C./.Z. XIV.).—Ostia, 60-1 
Mithras: 375 Volcanus: 376. 13 Castor et 
Pollux: 376. 16 Pater Tiberinus: 376. 21 
Venus. Aefula, 3530? Bonadea. TZzbur, 3543 
Hercules Saxanus. Ficulea, 4001 Bona Dea: 
4002 Fortuna et Victoria. Zusculum, Eph. 
Epigr. 1X. 680 Lares (pecunia publica): 1b. 685 
altar of Hercules Obsequens. 

ETRVRIA, VMBRIA (C..Z. XI.).—Volsiniz, 
2689 Siluanus. Ameria, 4349 Mars (perhaps 
pre-imperial: cf. Bormann, ad Joc.). ‘“Spoletium, 
4770 loui O.M. Fortunae maeliori Aug. dis 
deabusque communibus. Jguuzum, 5805 Mars 
Cyprius. Vettona, 5164 Sol inuictus (?). Seztz- 
num, $743 (?). 

CALABRIA, etc. (C./.Z. 1X.).—Aesernia, 2629 
Genius (perhaps after an earthquake, cf. 2638). 
Aecae, 949 loui io . . . (read cohor.=cohortali, 
cf. Thes. @. 2. IIL, p. 1560. 58; Motizde, 1920, 
p. 102, a soldier's dedication : this restoration 


of a temple is by an euocatus). Corfinium, 
3146 image of Magna Mater. <Amiternum, 


4181 Fortuna. 

BrvttTu, etc. (C.J.L2. X.).— Stabiae, 772 
Genius Stabiarum. Pompeii, 846 Isis (after 
earthquake). Veafolis, 1480 Sebethus. Cumae, 
3685 Demeter. Sigia, 5961 Hercules. Sefia, 


E 
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We hear also of the restoration of 
various sacred dyaves.! Even when the 


doom of paganism was unmistakeable, 
a few enthusiasts continued to rebuild 





6463 Apollo. Ulubrae,6485 Roma et Augustus 
(? 132A.D.). Antium, ? 6649. 

SiciLy, etc. (C.LZ. X.).—Syracuse, 7121 
Venus Erucina. Malta, 7494 Proserpine. Sulci, 
7514 Isis et Serapis. TZurris Libonis, 7496 
Fortuna (by M. Ulpius Victor, praef. prou., in 
244 A.D., it seems, under Philip). Zegéanum, 
8095 Iuppiter. 

GALLIA CISALPINA (C./.Z. V.).—Col. Lulia 
Parentum, 328 Neptunus deique Aug. Col. 
LIulium Carnicum, 1829 Belinus. Verona, 3257 
compitum of Lares. Fines Cotti,7228 compitum 
of Diuae Matronae. E£. of shore of L. Benacus, 
4007 Mater deum et Isis. Mediolanum, 5795 
Mithras (spelaeum destroyed by fire). Pedo, 
7851 ?. Aguileia, 8247 altar of Vires. Pola E. 
Pais, Supp/. ztal., 1095 Liber Augustus. Arizza, 
1b. 682 (= Notizie 1883, p.152) Minerva. Comum, 
Plin. Epp. 1X. 39. 1, Ceres (on Pliny’s estate). 

HISPANIA (C\/.Z. II.).—Colonia lulia Au- 
gusta, 3557 luno. Zarraco, 4085 Minerua (front 
of temple). 

TRES GALLIAE, GERMANIA (C./.Z. XIII.).— 
Petrucorit, 939 Tutela. Augusta Treuerorum, 
3653 simulacrum of Mars Intarabus. M/zcnno- 
durum, 5043 Iuppiter O.M. Vesontio, 5373 
Mercurius Cissonius (by Syrian woman). Ar- 
gentorate, 5970 Minerua sancta et genius loci: 
5971 Quadriuiae. Diirrmenz, 6339 to ?. 
Murrhardt, 6530 Mithras. O8¢hringen, 6541 
image of Minerua. Ciuztas Mattiacorum, 7281 
Mons Vaticanus for Virtus Bellona (23 Aug., 
236, by Aastiferi, cf. Cumont C. &. Ac. Lnser., 
1918, pp. 312 ff., 1919, p. 258) : 7284 ? Iuppiter. 
Heddernheim, 7352 1.0.M. Iuno_ Regina 
(13 March, 240). Aguae Mattiacorum, 7566a 
luppiter Dolichenus (194 4.D.). Colonia Agrif- 
pinensium, 8201 Iuppiter Dolichenus (211 A.D.). 

BRITANNIA (C./.Z. VII.).— Venta Belgarum, 
5 Matres (early second century). Londinium, 
20 Matres. Wewcastle museum, 510 Matres. 
Cambeckfort, 887 Matres (templum olim uetus- 
tate conlapsum). Eboracum, 236 Hercules. 
Coccium, 222 Minerua (early third century). 
Old Carlisle, 336 Dea aeterna [4/agna, 755 
Mars et Augustus (? a restoration)]. Zhorn- 
burgh on Swale, 271 Deus qui vias et semitas 
commentus est. Netherby, Eph. Epig. IX. 
1226 ? Aesculapius. 

AFRICA (C./.Z. VIII.; also 7. Alg. I.=S. 
Gsell Inscriptions de l Algérie \.).—Lambaesis, 
2597 Genius domi suae : Amn. Epig. 1920, n. 21, 
of ? (early third century). Furnz, 12037 of ?, 
Utica, 1183 of ?. Sicca, 15881 image of Venus. 
Rusicade, 7957 Bellona Aug. Sertez, 8826 Deus 


1 As the Ptoia in Boeotia after a break of 
thirty years (/.G. VII. 2712. 56 ff., in the first 
century A.D.: cof M. P. Nilsson, Gréechische 
Feste, p. 162 ff.), the Eleutheria at Larisa (Sy/Z.3. 
1059, II. 9; dated about the beginning of our 
era by Hiller von Gartringen), and probably 
the aya@v apororokreas at Sparta (B.S.A. XII, 
p- 460.12. W. Kolbe, /.G. V. 1. 467, puts this 
in the time of Trajan: cf S.Z.G. II. 176), and 
the dydv xaprepias in the same city (cf R.C. 
Bosanquet, &.S.A. XII., pp. 315 ff.). 





sanctus frugifer Augustus. Av.-Ghaiade, 11986 
Tellus (under Commodus, after 183 A.D.). 
Vaga, 14392 Tellus. Uccula, 14365 image of 
Mars. Amzia, 20745 Caelestibus Augustis (222 
A.D.). Madaura, I. Alg., 2056 Mars (wall of 
temple). S.W.of Youks, 28046 Saturnus Au- 
gustus. S. of Uchi Major, 26400 Ceres, to 
whom, it seems, also at Vaga 14394. Audbuzza, 
16367 Genius Coloniae Iuliae Veneriae Chirtae 
nouae. Carthago, 24521 [Magnae deum matri 
Idaeae] et Atti (portico [?] of temple). 

(? temples at Botria 11184, Vzappa 11932, 
Ksar Lattache 2277 3.| 

Dacia PANNONIA MOEsIA (C./.Z. III.).— 
Apulum, 1069 1.0.M. et Iunoni Reginae: i111 
Sol Inuictus (183/5 A.D.) : 1164 of ?. Navona, 
1786 of ?. Arrabona, 4363 1.0.M. Iunoni 
Reginae Mineruae Neptuno Libero patri Dianae 
ceterisque dibus. Carnuntum, 4426 Siluano 
Aug. gen. loci. Aeguinoctium, 4540 Inuictus 
deus. Near Aguontium, 4726 Herculi inuicto 
Iunonibus. Verunum, 4800 Mithras. Augusta 
Vindelicorum, 5797 Siluanus : 5862 Sol. 

RAETIA.—5911 of ?. Alsd-Kosdlo, 825 Ne- 
mesis. Brigetio, 10984 1.0.M. 

THRACE.—Near Ljuduski, 8484 (=6362= 
1790) Libero patri et Liberae: 8485 (=6363= 
1789) Lib. pat. 

DALMATIA.—13972 Mater magna. 

NORICVM.—A/Z“rans, 11676 of ?. 

GREECE.—Geronthria in Laconia, /.G. V.; 
1114 Hera. Messene, 2b., 1462 Asklepios. Ly- 
cosura, 1.G. V.ii., 515 Despoina (Augustan age): 
520 Despoina. Megara, /.G. VII. 42, Apollo 
(by private individuals: third century B.C.). 
Near Thespiae, /.G. V11., 1830 Eros (first century 
A.D.). Artemision in Euboea, /.G. XII. 9, 1189 
Artemis Ipoonda (end of second century B.C.). 
Melos, 1.G. X11. 3, 1104 of ? (by demos, from 
funds given id rot SeBacrot Oeod). Paros, 
S.G.D./., 5437 spring, altar, @ddapos (by a 
number of Parian women). J/mdros, /.G. XII. 8. 
73, Theoi Megaloi (stoa). Lindos, c/ the temple 
chronicle. Near PAilippi, B.C.H. XLVIL., p. 64 
(Minerva). 

CRETE.—Astron, S.G.D.1., 5056 1ré dixaio 
(the holy snake, according to Blass, ad oc.) 
ras xewds (cf. hv tpwyAnv, Herodas IV. go, ex- 
plained by Herzog, Hermes XXIX., p. 626). 
Hierapytna, ’Ed. ’Apx., 1908, p. 200, images in 
cave of Zeus Diktaios mended and gilded. 

AsIA MINoR.—AZfa in Isauria, &.C. 7. XL, 
p. 63, of 2. Saghir, /.H.S. XXXII., pp. 162 ff, 
avtpov (?) of vor Texpopern. Smyrna, Syl, 
1263 image of Athena. Pergamon, O.G./. 483. 
189, Nymphs (their temple to be repaired from 
fines: second century A.D.). AZyra, 1.G. Rom. 
III. 739, xix. 9, Eleuthera (=Artemis: by 
Opramoas of Rhodiapolis, after an earthquake 
circa 149 A.D.). Uzundschaburdsch (in Cilicia), 
Wien. Denkschr. XLIV. 6, pp. 85 ff., n. 166, 
Zeus Olbios (new roof). 

Pontvs.—Olbia, 1.0. Sept. Pont. 1. 58, 61, 
Apollo Prostates (by the orparnyoi in their 
official capacity): 98 a mpocevyn (of Achilles 
Pontarches, according to E. H. Minns, Scythians 
and Greeks, p. 468, but ?). 
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and repair temples.’ Such restorations 
were natural in the religious atmosphere 
of the Empire, in which antiquity added 
greatly to the estimation of a cult or of 
a cult-i “image. , 


Ecy PT.—Assouan, Arch. f. Pap. IL, Pp. 445, 
n. 67, ? of "Ayyedou (323 A.D.). 
1 Cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus*, p. 99}. 
2 Cf. Ditt. O.G./. 383 “~ Antiochus inscrip- 
on: first century B.C.), 1. 29 xa@’ & madaids 
Adyos Tlepoa@v re kai “EAAnvav, eyod yévous 
evruxeotatn pita, mapadédoxe: Apul. Met. XI. 5 
primigenit Phryges Pessinuntiam deum matrem 
. Eleusinit uetustam deam Cererem ... 
priscague doctrina pollentes Aegyptit; VI. 4 
stue tu Sami tenes uetusta delubra: WNotizte, 
1924, p. 69 (on base of image of Juppiter Caelus 
in all probability), deum uetusta religtone in uelo 
Jormatum. On men’s preference of old rude 


xoana to the masterpieces of Greek art, cf. 
B. Pick, Verh. 47 Versammlung da. Phil. Halle, 
1903, p. 94 ; Fesigabe Blimner, pp. 485 ff. : for 
the interest Pausanias shows in them cf. J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias I1., pp. 69 f. 

At the same time, innovations were made in 
ritual, as perhaps the introduction of the /auro- 
dolium in the cult of the Mater magna (H. 
Hepding, A/tzs, p. 200: L. Deubner’s sugges- 
tion, A.R.W. XIII., p. 505, that the rite in the 
grove of Anna Perenna mentioned by Martial IV. 
64. 16 f. is an innovation, is very hazardous, 
resting as it does on an argumentum ex silentio 
from Ovid). 

I should wish to express here my sincere 
thanks to Mr. C. T. Seltman for his help and 
advice, and for the notes which appear over 
his initials, and to Mr. H. Mattingly for direct- 
ing my attention to two important coin-types. 


A. D. Nock. 


VITRUVIUS’ DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecti est scientia pluribus disciplinis et 
variis eruditionibus ornata, <cuius iudicio pro- 
bantur omnia> quae ab caeteris artibus per- 
ficiuntur opera. ea nascitur et fabrica et 
ratiocinatione. fabrica est continuata ac trita 
usus meditatio quae manibus perficitur e 
materia cuiuscumque generis opus est ad pro- 
positum deformationis. ratiocinatio autem est 
quae res fabricatas sollertiae ac rationis pro- 
portione demonstrare atque explicare potest. 


26: Ome ei. 4 ex G. 


THE text follows H, except that the 
passage enclosed in brackets is omitted 
by H and furnished by G. Buttmann, 
followed by Rose, writes gua before 
manibus. Rose gives sollertia, ratione 
proportionis. Krohn writes perficit for 
perficitur and omits est after opus. I 
propose incidentally to vindicate the 
text of H. 

1. Vitruvius’ definition of an architect 
may be regarded as closing and sum- 
ming up one chapter in the history of 
aesthetics and as opening a new one. 
The modesty and reticence of Vitruvius 
have not concealed the value of his 
work from posterity. He inspired the 
architects of the Roman towns in Africa. 
The revival of building under Charle- 
magne was controlled by the study of his 
precepts and instructions. To him the 
architects of the renaissance in Italy 
paid a deference which seems exag- 
gerated so long as Vitruvius is regarded 
as an unsuccessful Roman architect, 
but is justified when he turns out to be 





the channel of the Greek architectural 
tradition. 

By a curious accident, which will be 
discussed later, the modern history of 
Greek aesthetics has confined itself 
mainly to poetry and rhetoric. We 
think of Aristotle’s Poetics, Horace de 
arte poetica, Quintilian’s tenth book, and 
‘Longinus.’ We know little of the im- 
pulse which moved Pericles to build the 
Parthenon, and the Greek and Roman 
monarchs as they covered the ancient 
world with fine cities and adorned them 
with works of graphic and plastic art. 

And yet a whole literature interpreted 
this splendour to the contemporary 
mind. The preface to Vitruvius’ seventh 
book enumerates many Greek writers on 
architecture who, in some cases at least 
as we know from his quotations, at- 
tempted to formulate the principles of 
design. He seems to have made special 
use of the writings of Pythius, and there 
is reason to think that Vitruvius’ defini- 
tion closely followed that of Pythius. 

2. Pythius ‘wrote concerning the 
temple of Athena at Priene in the Ionic 
style’ (VII. pref. 12). Along with his 
colleague Satyros, he also built and 
wrote about the Mausoleum, where 
Leochares, Bryaxis, Scopas and Praxi- 
teles worked under his direction. Pliny 
attributes to him the quadriga which 
crowned the monument, an opinion 
which is supported by Professor Percy 
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Gardner (J.H.S. XIII. 194). Pythius, 
therefore, may be regarded as a sculptor 
and architect, following the tradition 
of Rhoecus and Theodorus (C.R. 
XXXVIII., p. 112). He expressed the 
view in his commentaries that ‘in all 
arts and sciences the architect ought to 
be able to do more than men who by 
their industry and experience have 
carried the individual arts to the utmost 
distinction.’ This opinion was re- 
peated, but more cautiously, by Vitru- 
vius at the beginning of his definition. 
The Roman architect goes on to say 
that the works which are completed by 
the other arts are tested by a skilled 
judgment of the kind in question. We 
thus reach the aesthetic principle that 
only the craftsman can judge the works 
of his craft. Or, in other words, that in 
order to judge a work you must be able 
to make it. 

3. The next principle is that crafts- 
manship and design are inseparable, if 
we are dealing with the work of an 
architect. Ea nascitur et fabrica et 
vatiocinatione. This is the familiar anti- 
thesis of gpyov and Aédyos or idéa. It 
rules out the undisciplined imagination 
of the amateur, who believes that any 
casual fancy is suitable for embodiment 
in a building or other work of skill. 
‘In morals,’ says Renan, ‘as in art, to 
talk is nothing; to do is everything. 
The idea concealed under a picture of 
Raphael is little; it is the picture only 
that counts.’ Renan, in his revolt 
against formalism, has fallen into an ex- 
treme. Without going so far we may 
take it as a further principle that the 
‘idea’ or design is nothing until it 
passes by the craftsman’s hand into its 
embodiment. 

4. ‘Craftsmanship,’ says Vitruvius, 
according to the text of H—and this 
is where I find Mr. Krohn’s emenda- 
tion unnecessary —‘is continual and 
familiar practice which is carried out 
by hand in material of whatever kind 
is necessary for the purpose of the 
design.’ The emphasis laid upon the 
hand is remarkable: still more re- 
markable is the association of the hand 
with the material and both with the act 
of creation. For so far as the idea only 
comes into existence through the hand, 
to that extent the hand creates. 
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We thus reach a definition of technical 
beauty. The beauty of artificial objects 
consists in their being well made after 
their kind. And this beauty culminates 
in the act of human creation so far as 
the creative process is suggested by the 
work of art itself. In this sense the 
work of art never grows old (Plut. 
Pericles xiii.). 

The part played by the hand is recog- 
nised by Aristotle when he describes it 
as ‘the tool of tools’ (De An. 432< 2). 
As Mr. R. D. Hicks says : ‘ We use other 
instruments with the hand; but further, 
the hand itself shapes the instruments 
it uses ’ (ad loc. cit.). And so ultimately 
all machinery is referable to the hand. 
It follows, therefore, that technical 
beauty, so far as it is produced by 
machinery, is related directly or in- 
directly to handicraft, and so comes 
within our definition. 

But the hand itself is sympathetic to 
the material in which it works. Only 
then arises that exquisite artistry which 
is so faintly described by the word 
‘touch.’ The painter or the sculptor 
plays upon his material like a violinist 
upon his strings. The draperies of the 
east pediment of the Parthenon, like 
the hair and skin of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, could only have been exe- 
cuted in just those ways for just those 
marbles, Pentelic or Parian. When, 
further than this, we try to envisage the 
encaustic colouring which Praxiteles 
applied to all his work in marble, we 
come to the very boundary of what is 
possible in the ‘expression’ of the ‘ idea.’ 
And these two elements, the hand and 
the material, are included in the defini- 
tion of Vitruvius. 

5. The theories of the beautiful which 
derive from Plato depress the ‘ material.’ 
Plato himself, further, ignores the mean- 
ing of the hand. ‘ Why, do you think,’ 
says Socrates, ‘are mechanical trades 
and craftsmanship disgraceful ?’ (Rep. 
IX. 5g90c). Plato’s suggestion in the Laws 
(VII. 794e), that both hands should be 
used equally, is physiologically absurd, 
and, as he himself remarks, contrary to 
the usual practice of artists. And this 
is the only reference to the hand that is 
given in Abbott’s subject index. And, 
generally, Plato’s prejudice against pro- 
fessional education, whetherin medicine, 
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sculpture, music, or literature, as un- 
worthy of a free mind (Prot. 312b), 
explains the one-sided character of his 
aesthetics. 

This undervaluing of craftsmanship 
may probably be traced to the puritan 
reaction which dominated Sparta, and 
reverberated in Athens among Plato 
and his circle. In the time of Aleman 
life in Sparta seems to have run along 
the lines of the other Dorian cities. 
But in the sixth century, under the 
pressure of military needs, a strict 
system of social discipline came into 
being which restored the local hegemony 
of Sparta and attracted the attention of 
thinkers throughout Greece. And this 
social discipline exalted the military 
caste above the rest. Plato’s Republic 
was a communist state, in which, as in 
Russia to-day, an intellectual dictator- 
ship rested upon a body of janissaries. 
The laconising party at Athens, of 
which Plato—and not Socrates—was 
the prophet, must therefore not be taken 
as representing the Athenian attitude to 
life, still less the Athenian attitude to 
handicraft. Socrates himself was too 
good an Athenian to take his cue from 
Sparta. And for that matter he was a 
craftsman himself. The attack on him 
which led to his execution was largely 
inspired by craftsmen. The murder of 
Lysias’ brother Polemarchus (in spite of 
Theramenes’ efforts to save the victims 
of Critias, who were largely drawn from 
the wealthy manufacturers) was likely 
to linger in the public mind. At any 
rate, it furnishes a clue to the wave of 
popular emotion which swept Socrates 
away. That Plato should have put the 
scene of the Republic in the house of 
Polemarchus, and that Socrates should 
be represented as a welcome and inti- 
mate guest, is an indirect reply to the 
attack of Anytus and the craftsmen 


VERVACTUM, 


THESE two words are the special 
property of Latin agricultural writers— 
the second appears to occur only in 
Columella. Both are fully treated in 


Gesner’s Lexicon Rusticum (in his edition 
of the R.R. Scriptores, Leipzig, 1735). 
From this and from his note on Varro 
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whom he represented at the trial of 
Socrates. Xenophon also reports the 
friendly relations of Socrates with 
artists and other workers (Mem. III. 10). 
But Socrates is not entirely happy in 
his recollection of the conversation with 
Parrhasius. This painter above most 
others was unlikely to admit that his 
art was incapable of expressing mental 
states. The picture of Socrates in the 
artist’s studio, telling him his business, 
may be left without comment. Vitru- 
vius, who was rather an engineer than 
an architect, forbears to criticise sculp- 
ture. He shows his incapacity to 
understand conventional ornament in 
his chapter on painting (VII. 5). 

‘Calculation,’ says Vitruvius, ‘is that 
which can set forth and explain work 
done in accordance with technical know- 
ledge and method.’ It is difficult to 
translate vatiocinatio into English. Per- 
haps ‘reckoning’ would serve. In 
architectural practice it would include 
the initial specification, and, at the end 
of the work, the measuring of quanti- 
ties. The Greek equivalent, of course, 
is Noyiouos. The best commentary on 
Vitruvius’—or are we to say Pythius’ ?— 
definition of architecture would be a 
rendering into Greek somewhat as 
follows: 6 dpxeTextovixn odXois 
pabypact KatacKkevaterat xKpivovea 
mdvrTa Ta TéeXVaLS GANaLS aTrOTENETOEVTA. 
yiyetat 8 otv tH 7 épyacia Kal TO 
Aoyiou@. 1% wey epyacia peréTn cuvEexnS 
) xetpoupyeiras €& orroias tAns Set mpos 
thy THs ldéas brdOeow. Oo Sé AoyLopds 
Ta KeXELpoupynuéva Kata Téxvnv Kal 
oyor SnAodv nai éxtiévar Sivatar. The 
Greek translation may seem compressed, 
but allowance has been made for Vitru- 
vius’ tendency toexpand. For example, 
he renders Sa@pov by munerum datio 
(iT. 2, 3)e 

FRANK GRANGER. 


VETERETUM. 


I. 44. 2 it will be gathered that Scaliger, 
on manuscript authority, wished to re- 
store veteretum for vervactum throughout 
in Columella. Gesner leaves it, under 
protest, in I. 3. ro and II. 13. 2. By 
Servius (on Verg. Georg. I. 50) vervactum 
is applied to virgin-land which has re- 
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ceived its first ploughing: ‘Ac prius 
ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor 
—lId est ante quam facimus vervactum.’ 
But (see the commentators on novalis, 
especially Forbiger on Georg. I. 71) 
virgin-land and fallow seem to have 
been habitually confused in Roman 
agriculture ; vervactum may therefore be 
applied not only to virgin-land but also 
to fallow-land (novale, novales) which 
has received its first ploughing. A ver- 
vactum or veteretum, as we learn from 
Cato R.R. 27, Varro R.R. I. 44 (who 
defines it as land ‘which has had a 
period of rest’) and Colum. II. 13. 2, 
might sometimes be sown (like a vesés— 
see Schneider on Theophrastus, C.P. 
III. 20. 7). The crop preferred was 
usually a leguminous crop, which might 
be ploughed under to enrich the soil. 
The vervactum was generally made in 
early spring; indeed, Pliny (N.H. 
XVIII. 176) derives the word from vere 
actum. The word has passed into the 
Romance languages in the sense of 
fallow-land—Sardinian barvattu, Span. 
barbecho, Port. barbetto, Provencal garag, 
French guéret, Valencian guaret, Cata- 
lonian guret (Diez, p. 42). Varet, asa 
dialectal French form, is noted by 
Scaliger. As for a verb vervagere, the 
only evidence is apparently one passage 
in Columella (XI. 2. 8). All the deriva- 
tions suggested in Walde (Lat. etym. 
Worterbuch, 1910) presuppose a verb 
of which vervactum is a verbal, e.g. 
veru+agr- (Gk. Feptw, ‘to tear the 
soil’), or verru+agr- (Lat. verro). Or 
less probably veru or ver+vago (Gk. 
a@yvuys : ‘to break saplings’ or ‘ to break 
in spring’). But if vervactum were a 
participle it would be found used adjec- 
tivally ; as a matter of fact it is always 
a neuter noun. Can it possibly be for 


FLEXIPES AND FLEXIBILIS. 
*HNOe &’ él Yuxh rodrvdaddrov Odio .. . 


THE shade of Ovid seems to demand that his 
friends should be on their guard against two 
statements, or rather misstatements, about him 
which are made in the new 7hesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. Ovid either coined for himself? or, 

1 Linse, De P. Ovidio Nasone Vocabulorum 
Inventore (Lipsiae, 1891), cites zater alta ‘ ser- 
pentipes’ from 7yis¢. IV. 7. 17, and observes 
after Julius Favre that O. seems to have formed 





vervectum from vervec- ‘sheep’? If so 
it would be eminently applicable to land 
sufficiently cleared to allow of sheep 
being run thereon— 
Si tibi lanitium curae est, primum aspera silva, 
Lappaeque tribulique absint; fuge pabula laeta. 

(Georg. II]. 385)— 
and would come well into line with its 
variant veteretum, which cannot mean 
anything else than ‘the yearling pad- 
dock’ (vitulus, Féros, wether). But how 
did vervéc- become vervac-? The analogy 
of participles in -act- (actus, pactus, 
fractus) would certainly operate, while 
rustic speech was probably not over- 
careful, if, as Varro (R.R. I. 48) says, it 
pronounced spica as speca. Varro, it 
may be mentioned, derives farrago from 
ferrum and stagnum from orteyvor. 
Whence, too, the noun vervactor—the 
god who presided over the making of the 
vervactum ? Here the analogy of similar 
names (see the list in Servius on Verg. 
Georg. I. 21) and a false connexion with 
agere (which also led Columella to his 
verb vervagere) were operative. A third 
objection to be met is that the first ele- 
ment of nouns in -tum, -etum is almost 
invariablya plant-name. Still there are 
fimetum (Plin.), glabretum (Colum.), and 
Argiletum (which Martial affected to 
misunderstand). In support of the con- 
nexion with vervec- is the fact that in 
three Romance languages vervectum has 
exactly followed vervec-> bervec-> ber- 
bec- (brebis, berbice). In French and two 
Spanish dialects it has descended quite 
differently, if indeed guéret be (as the 
Romance philologists say) from ver- 
vactum. Scaliger, however, derives it 
from veteretum, and there is here a great 
temptation to err with Scaliger rather 
than to be right with Diez. 

ERNEST I. Rosson. 


as Professor Norden? would have it, borrowed 
from Laevius the striking epithet ‘ flexipes’ to 
characterise the ‘clinging’ ivy. The passage 
his ‘anguicomus’ on the analogy of ‘angui- 
manus’ in Lucr, II. 536. 

2 In the Neue Jahrbiicher, etc., Vol. I., p. 39- 
I am indebted to Professor Lindsay for my 
acquaintance with the paper. Norden cites 
from Servius, /.c., the words ‘antigui lyrict 
dixerunt flexipedes hederas,’ and refers to the 
locus classicus on Laevius—viz. Aulus Gellius, 
AIX. 7. 
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in question is Met. X. 99, ‘vos quoque, flexi- 
pedes hederae, venistis.’ So, apparently, all 
known MSS. of the poem. The ‘ed. Aldina 
1502'—changing the picturesque to the common- 
place—gives, so Dr. en, oes tells us, ‘ flexi- 
biles.?4 The blunder, however, is silently cor- 
rected in the Aldine of February, 1516; while 
later still, as Burmann points out in his com- 
mentary ad loc. (1727), Turnebus also in his 
Adversaria, and Fabricius on Servius ad Verg. 
Ecl. 4. 19, returned with one accord to the true 
tradition. It would be indeed a pity if twentieth- 
century scholarship went back upon this restora- 
tion. But by an unhappy chance or choice 
Dr. Magnus in his ‘ apparatus criticus’ uses for 
the ‘ed. Aldina 1502’ a siglum (A) hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the sighum (A) which he 
employs to indicate the ‘ consensus librorum 
manu scriptorum omnium.’ The writer in the 
Thesaurus, s.v., has alas! fallen into the pit 
thus nanan —no doubt, albeit somewhat 
gratuitously—digged for him. Hence, I take it, 
the two statements mentioned above, to which 
Professor Lindsay has drawn my attention, and 
hence the need for a danger-signal. (1) S.v. 
Flexibilis, ‘Ov. Met. 10. 99’ (says the Zhe- 
Saurus), * vos quoque es hederae, venistis 
(flexipedes voluzt Turnebus, collato Serv. Ec. 
4. 19);’ and (2) s.v. Flexipedes, it says, ‘Serv. 
Ecl. 4. 19, etc., inc Turneb. restituendum 
putavit Ov. Met. 10. 99. 

Dr. Norden in the article already referred to 
seems by a strange and regrettable coincidence 
to have fallen (even without the help of Dr. 
Magnus) into the self-same slough of error. He 
too speaks of /exibiles as the reading of all the 
MSS. (at Met. 10. 99), and flexipfedes as the 

‘emendation’ of Turnebus. Poor Ovid! The 
line must be bewitched. D. A. SLATER 


1 So also the ed. Gryphiana (‘ Venetiis, 
MDLXIII’)—both possibly from Planudes, who 
translates ‘kai ov 6’, ev’xaprés, HAOes, KiTré.’ 

3‘ Flexipedes. Flexibiles olim, sed restituit’ 
(my italics) ‘iam Turnebus,’ etc. 
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VIRGIL, AENEID V. 830-1. 


pariterque sinistros 
nunc dextros solvere sinus. 


CONINGTON in his note points out that no 
parallel has been cited b; the commentators 
for the omission of nunc before sinistros. There 
is one in Persius III. 115-6: alges, . . . munc 
Jace supposita fervescit sanguis, where nunc 
apparently means ‘at other times’; and the 
sense is paraphrased by Conington himself 
(note on 113) as ‘hot and cold alternately,’ 
without comment on the omission of the first 
nuuc. Tac. Ann. lV. 50 and VI. 32 may be 
compared for what is probably a similar ellipse 
of modo. Cf. Kiihner-Stegmann I1., p. 73, on 
rursus. 

Persius V. 171 affords an example of the 
reverse kind—the omission of the second nunc: 
nunc ferus et violens ; at, si vocet, haud mora, 
dicas, etc. Here munc cannot mean ‘at the 
present time,’ for in 168 Chaerestratus has 
repented of his violence. Conington translates 
‘at one moment (mumc). . . and then’ (a¢ etc.). 

J. Tate. 





AN ECHO OF CICERO IN HORACE. 


I WONDER if it has ever been pointed out that 
Horace, Eff. 2. 1. 256, ‘Et formidatam Parthis 
te principe Romam’ is an echo, probably inten- 
tional, of ‘O fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam !’ 

M. T. TATHAM. 


‘FONS ET ORIGO-’’ 


THREE scholars have quoted ancient examples 
of the expression ‘fons et origo’(C.2. XXXVI. 
115; XXXVII. 26). Here is a rather impor- 
tant one from Macrobius’ commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis, 1. 9, 11: ‘ Homerus, 
diuinarum omnium inuentionum fons et origo.’ 

W. P. MUSTARD. 








REVIEWS 
HOMER. 


Homer: The Origins and the Transmis- 
sion. By T. W. ALLEN. Oxford: 
University Press, 1925. 18s. 

Mr. ALLEN still represents a sort of 

Anti-Darwin League or Ku-Klux-Klan 

in the sphere of scholarship, and is as 

bitter against ‘them high-brows and 
dirty aliens’ as any of the sect could 
desire. Yet in this collection of papers, 
as in his valuable study of the Cata- 
logue, he shows some signs of softening 
or ‘getting on,’ Indeed, his method of 





argument reminds one of the accused 
in some recent murder cases. Instead 
of flatly denying everything, and main- 
taining that Homer simply wrote down 
the Oxford text in the year 1000, and 
there an end of it, he now admits facts 
that are notoriously proved, and bases 
his case on the things about which there 
is no evidence. He was seen in the 
company of the deceased up to 11.50 
p-m.; he was seen burying the body at 
twelve midnight; but in the intervening 
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ten minutes, when he was not seen, he 
assures us that the most amazing things 
happened. 

The thesis of the book is as follows: 
The extant ‘ Lives of Homer’ (though 
they give him twenty-four different 
parents, human or divine, and some 
eighteen birth-places) go back to one 
strictly historical source —a ‘ semi- 
esoteric’ Life of Homer (p. 41) kept by 
his family. The phrase ‘ Homeridae,’ 
‘Sons of Homer,’ really means the sons 
of his body, though in later times the 
use was extended to his ‘school.’ Next, 
by ignoring the important introductory 
phrase of Proclus, 6 émixds KxviKdos éx 
dtahopar ToinTrav cvpmrAnpovpevos (‘The 
handbook made up out of different 
poets’), and adopting the pre-Monro 
view that the poets themselves clubbed 
together to write a handbook in verse, 
and by preferring Proclus as an authority 
to Athenaeus or Pausanias, Mr. Allen 
gets a number of authors and dates for 
supposed ‘cyclic poets.’ Next he dates 
Hesiod—ingeniously, though it is to be 
feared fallaciously—by the statement in 
the Works and Days that Arcturus rises 
‘sixty days after the winter solstice.’ 
The fallacy lies in treating the sixty-day 
period as an original astronomical ob- 
servation by Hesiod. It must surely 
be traditional. He then solves the 
problems of Homeric language by an 
even bolder neglect of tradition: Homer 
wrote in the language he naturally 
spoke. He was born in a place where 
they spoke exactly like that. Why 
should they not? (One is reminded of 
the similar theory of another militant 
reactionary, Drerup, who says that 
Homer wrote in a mixture of dialects 
because he had travelled so much, and 
that he dropped his augments for fun !) 
The problem, of course, is not what a 
particular individual spoke, it is why 
all epic poetry in Greece was written in 
a peculiar artificial dialect. Mr. Allen 
sees that the epic metre ‘implies ages 
of verse behind it’; it is strange that 
he does not see that the epic dialect, so 
intimately conditioned at every turn by 
the hexameter, makes a similar impli- 
cation. Then, after a short chapter on 
‘ Argos, Achaei, Danai,’ we are brought 
to Dictys of Crete. 

The book, entitled Dictys’s Daybook of 





the Trojan War, belongs in the general 
opinion to a well-known type of his- 
torical romance which flourished in 
Hellenistic and Roman times. It pur- 
ports to be the work of one Dictys—to 
make him a Cretan is perhaps to confess 
romance ?—who was private secretary 
to Idomeneus. The book was buried 
in the author’s grave, and revealed by 
an earthquake in the days of Nero, who 
had it deciphered and rewritten in con- 
temporary Greek. It tells the ‘true’ 
story of the Trojan War, which Homer, 
poet-like, had embroidered with divine 
interventions, and, rather unpoet-like, 
spoilt by leaving out the heroes’ love 
affairs. Very similar is the book of 
‘ Dares the Phrygian,’ private secretary 
to Hector, who tells the ‘true story’ 
from the Trojan side. One may also 
remember that Antonius Diogenes’ His- 
tory of the Marvels beyond Thule comes 
from certain ancient tablets of cypress- 
wood found by Alexander in the tomb 
of Deinias in Tyre; and that the ‘Iepa 
"Avaypagdy of Euhemerus, which gave 
the ‘true story’ of the Olympian gods, 
was found on a great pillar in an island 
in the ocean beyond Arabia. The 
amount of such literature is large. 

Mr. Allen applies to this frail fabric 
his extraordinary canon about ‘inter- 
polation ’—viz. that no re-teller or re- 
writer of a story or poem alters it except 
for some strong and assignable motive, 
such as would induce him to forge a 
will (p. 241; of. Catalogue, p. 38). Con- 
sequently he concludes that Dictys is 
really in good faith derived from a 
‘verse chronicle coming down from 
the actual period of the Trojan War’ 
(p. 175). So is Homer himself. 

Next follows — somewhat to the 
reader’s surprise—an analysis of the 
Iliad and Odyssey quite in the style of 
the despised ‘critics.’ Some parts are 
late additions, some come straight from 
the Chronicle, some are Homer’s inven- 
tion. The test is that ‘ Homer’s books, 
being the work of a poet, have a natural 
end; the chronicle books stop where 
they do for convenience, if for any 
reason’ (p. 198). Actually ‘books,’ 
when hitherto we all understood that 
the division into books was _ post- 
classical ! 

All this first half of Mr. Allen’s book 
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must, we fear, be regarded as highly 
improbable. It is perhaps interesting 
chiefly as showing to what results a 
careful and well-informed scholar may 
be led by a wilful rejection of the 
normal canons of criticism. It is a 
relief to observe that the second half, 
which consists mostly in collections of 
critical passages, of early quotations, 
and of notes from the scholia, is really 
valuable. Mr. Allen makes use of his 
great knowledge of Homeric MSS. and 
commentaries to add considerably to 
the large stores of passages amassed by 
Wolf, Sengebusch, Ludwich, and others. 
Opinions will differ as to his conclu- 
sions. He admits the official recitation 
at the Panathenaea inaugurated by 
Pisistratus or the Pisistratidae, but does 
not admit that it had any effect on the 
poem recited, or produced any ‘Athenian 
text.’ Consequently he has to give a 
strained interpretation to the phrase 
ai kata modes in the scholia; he dare 
not let it mean, what it seems naturally 
to mean, the texts used for the regular 
public recitation in the respective cities. 
He admits the apparent fluidity of the 
text, as judged by quotations, in the 
fourth and third centuries, and its 
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fixation immediately after the time of 
Aristarchus, but argues that post hoc is 
not propter hoc. He admits ‘sources’ 
for the Iliad, and insists on the existence 
of earlier poets ; he speaks of the ‘cyclic 
poems’ (it is regrettable that he con- 
tinues to use that misleading term) 
as containing ‘the oldest tradition’ 
(p. 185); he speaks of the influence of a 
‘School,’ and compares the ‘ Homeric 
Corpus’ with the Hippocratic or Aristo- 
telian; but he stops resolutely short of 
the general conclusions to which these 
admissions seem to lead. If it is not 
impertinent to try to analyse the chief 
errors in the method of a scholar so 
justly respected for his learning and 
precision, they come perhaps from his 
not using sufficient historical imagina- 
tion ; not realising the Iliad and Odyssey 
as essentially ‘panégyris-poems,’ or epi- 
deictic works to be recited at a great 
festival ; and, more generally, in trying 
to apply to his material a rigid method 
for which it is far too frail. 

We feel bound to add that Mr. Allen’s 
tone towards German and Austrian 
scholars will be regretted by those who 
value the courtesies of intellectual life. 

G. Murray. 





THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By GILBERT 
Murray. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. One vol. Demy §8vo. 
Pp. 356. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 14s. net. 

WHEN Mr. Pickwick made discovery of 

an illegible inscription, Mr. Blotton— 

‘and the name will be doomed to the 

undying contempt of those who culti- 

vate the mysterious and sublime ’— 
propounded a solution ‘as degrading 
as ridiculous’:—‘ Bill Stumps, His 

Mark.’ Seventeen learned societies 

voted him an ignorant meddler, and the 

stone remains an illegible monument of 

Mr. Pickwick’s greatness. In 1923, 

Mr. Murray tells us, someone brought 

to the South Kensington Museum an 

object which, he said, looked like a 

petrified mammalian stomach. If it 


were, the experts cried, it would not look 
like one. 
bottle. 


It proved to be a ginger-beer 
A pleasant story, but the prin- 





ciple, as stated by the experts, has 
its dangers. If Hector looks like a 
Trojan, he is really a Boeotian: did not 
Pausanias see his tomb at Thebes—and 
who can credit the story of the Thebans 
that an oracle had made them bring the 
bones from Troy? If Achilles looks like 
a man of flesh and blood who died in 
battle, be sure he was a tribal hero, the 
projection of the communal emotion, a 
reflexion of the wanderings of a tribe 
from Thessaly to Scyros, Lesbos, and at 
last to the Black Sea: or better still, he 
is ‘the typical heroic Kouros,’ cut off 
in youth and ritually lamented. His 
battles are the immemorial dispute of 
summer-time and winter. Clytaemnes- 
tra is our Mother Earth who slays the 
old year once a year, and weds the new. 
And Helen is a faded goddess, ‘ always’ 
being rescued—that is ‘ritual or sacral’ 
—‘by Twins or something very like 
them.’ Well, once by Twins, the Dios- 
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curi, once by the Atreidae, and once 
again by somebody unknown, whom 
Professor Murray would be much sur- 
prised to find a single gentleman. 
Finally, the whole Iliad looks like a 
poet’s version of a great historical tradi- 
tion. If it were, it would not look like it. 
As for the tale of Troy, ‘the Meleager 
story, the Thebais, and a judicious 
fictional use of Nestor’ account for most 
of it. As for the poet himself, he never 
lived. He was ‘projected’ by the 
Delian maidens, as they danced about 
the altar, as their Kouros, the ideal 
Exarchon—just as Apollo was the 
ideal Exarchon of the Muses. 

It would not be fair to suggest that 
Professor Murray definitely accepts all 
this, but it is fair, and, I think, neces- 
sary to insist that by countenancing the 
eccentricities of Bethe, Mulder, and of 
other people nearer home, he has 
complicated his argument and made it 
difficult to criticise his book as it 
deserves. We rejoice to think that 
more and more, in spite of these strange 
guides, Professor Murray himself is 
moving towards recognition of the unity 
and the constructive greatness of the 
poems. We cordially agree when he 
tells us that ‘it needed a very special 
effort of lay-stitching to produce out of 
old epic material unities so large and 
finely knit.’ We agree when he says ‘It 
is quite possible that the name is 
actually preserved of the chief rhapsode 
who worked up’ the Iliad and Odyssey 


‘into their present shape.’ Only we 
cannot think the name Professor Murray 
gives will serve—Cynaethos, the Chian, 
‘maker’ of the Hymn to Apollo. We 
think Homer a more likely candidate. 
Still, the admission that at some stage 
in the transformation of the saga into 
two great poems, ‘finely knit,’ there 
must have been some single organising 
and controlling genius to perform the 
miracle—a poet, making out of raw 
material (or partly manufactured) two 
great poems—that is an advance. If, 
having reached this point, Professor 
Murray could be persuaded, without 
further reference to vague analogies with 
Shakespeare and the Pentateuch, and 
above all without attention to the Siren- 
music of comparative mythologists, 
simply to re-examine Homer, isolating 
from the mass what is quite certainly 
the work of a Cynaethos, a Homerid of 
the end of the sixth century, he would, 
we believe, discover that the author 
of the present unity was not Cynaethos, 
but a greater and much earlier man. 
And we hope, in spite of the sad fate 
of Mr. Blotton, he would let us call 
the poet Homer. Meanwhile, it is 
a pleasure to re-read his work, how- 
ever much one disagrees, because, how- 
ever keen the controversy, he remembers 
always the urbanity, the courtesy—the 
Aidés—which should be, but is not, 
always shown to one another by the 
students of ‘ humanities.’ 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD. 


Ilias und Achilleis : Untersuchungen tiber 
die Komposition der Ilias. Von 
RupoL_F Daums. 1 vol. Pp. 8o. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung. 1924. Unbound, M. 2.40. 

THIS is a small book for such an am- 

bitious operation as a new dissection of 

the Iliad, and, as much the greater 
part of the text is a mere reproduction 
of the contents of the poem, there is 
little space left for the reasons which 
lead to the discovery of Uberarbeitungen, 

Zudichtungen, Ausgleichsbemiihungen, etc. 

The criteria, which are of a familiar 

kind, are in fact applied in summary 

fashion, and the motto adopted, Per- 
culosae plenum opus aleae Tractas, seems 


to be forgotten. The principles on 
which the author is to proceed are 
stated in the preface, but when he goes 
on to say that he is aware that he has 
sinned against them—‘ What Homerist 
is safe against that reproach ?’ he asks 
in extenuation—he seems to invite 
caution on the part of his readers. 
Thus he professes to dislike the habit, 
so common in treatises of the kind, 
of declaring, without giving any reasons, 
that one passage is borrowed from 
another: but in several instances that 
is his exact procedure. And in other 
respects one marvels at the ease and 
confidence with which conclusions 
are drawn. ‘ Doublets’ are detected. 
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Similes are ‘unusual’; if they were 
‘usual’ but inconvenient, they could 
no doubt be discredited in some other 
way. Differences of style are frequently 
marked, but that is a very dangerous 
criterion. And we are several times 
told that ‘criticism has long since re- 
cognised’ a certain view of some crux. 
It cannot, however, be admitted that 
such important points as the Wall and 
Fosse, the personality of Phoenix, and 
the ‘Great Discrepancy’ between A 604f. 
and I, are choses jugées in favour of dis- 
ruptive theories. Far from it. 

The Bearbettungen were completed in 
Ionia in the seventh century, for the 
Telemachy and Hesiod are drawn on. 
Searching the book, I find the evidence 
to be very flimsy. In B 260 Telema- 
chus is named; there is a Mentes in 
both P and a; there are Aethiopians in 
WV and the Telemachy ; and the appear- 
ance of Apollo in the Assembly of the 
Gods in 2 may be compared to that of 
Athene in a. This last consideration, 
surely, Tov wupapodyta Aneta. As 
for Hesiod, the conclusion seems to be 
based on the opinion that © 16 is taken 
—‘without doubt,’ p. 44 n.—from the 
Theogony. There is room for very 
serious doubt, as was shown in Classical 
Philology, VI. 44. But Homeric litera- 
ture, other than German, is not re- 
garded. 

Peculiarities of language are not em- 
ployed as a test, if the occasional 
mention of a ad. X. be excepted. But 
here is surely a means by which Dr. 
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Dahms can confirm his recovery of the 
elements of the poem. His Ménis and 
his final additions must be separated 
by centuries, during which the language 
was changing. That period was, for 
example, a Verwitterungsepoche for the 
digamma. In the age of the Ménis F 
would be, in Van Leeuwen’s words, 
sonus vegetus et florentissimus; in the 
seventh century it would be all but 
unknown. Surely there will be traces 
of this great difference. And yet, a 
statistical comparison which was once 
worked out of the ‘ earliest’ book of the 
Iliad with the ‘latest’ of the Odyssey, 
showed that there is practically no 
difference between them in respect of 
the digamma. 

This new attempt at the reconstruc- 
tion of the Iliad does not appear to be 
successful. Some will think it was 
hardly needed, and that those by Wila- 
mowitz and Bethe should suffice for 
one generation. 

There is an odd appendix to the 
treatise in the shape of some Greek 
verses by the author, with others by 
his friends. The first piece is dedi- 
cated to the Friedenauer Gymnasium 
on its jubilee, and the pupils of that 
institution are there described as 
pabnrai modda Sapévtes. Perhaps they 
deserved their punishment, but the 
reason for the further laceration of their 
feelings by frequent neglect of the laws 
of the fourth foot of the hexameter is 
not apparent. 

A. SHEWAN. 


ARISTARCHUS. 


Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in thren 
Grundztigen. Dargestellt von ADOLPH 
ROEMER, bearbeitet und herausge- 
geben von Emit BELZNER. One vol. 
Pp. xiv +286. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1924. M. Io. 

SHORTLY before Roemer’s death in 1913, 

two of the more important of his many 

contributions to the study of the work 
of Aristarchus had already been pub- 
lished, his Avristarchea in Dr. Belzner’s 

Homerische Probleme (1911), and, as a 

work by itself, his Avistarchs Athetesen 

in der Homerkritik (1912); and in 1914 

Dr. Belzner edited the Homerische 

Aufsatze, for which see C.R. XXVIII. 





130. There remained the volume con- 
templated by Roemer in the preface to 
his Athetesen under the title, Aristarch 
als Exeget Homers, which is now pub- 
lished under a slightly altered descrip- 
tion. The editor has laid Homeric 
students under an obligation by pro- 
viding them with this final—as it 
appears to be—instalment of what is 
really a Corpus Aristarcheum. 

It is divided into chapters which may 
be described, in a rough rendering of 
their headings, as dealing with the 
Language, the Realien, the Mythology, 
the Culture, and the Aesthetic Exegesis, 
or the attitude of Aristarchus to the 





poetry generally. Each chapter again 
is divided into sections which discuss 
the sources of information and their 
wretched character, and the principles 
of the critical system of Aristarchus— 
“Opnpos €& ‘Ounpou, the tomos éEnyntiKos, 
Analogy, etc. They also include de- 
tailed statements of the errors, positive 
mistakes and omissions alike, in the 
well-known work of Lehrs, De A ristarchi 
Studits Homericis. For Lehrs was 
misled by his faith in Aristonicus, so 
much so that Roemer declared, in his 
preface to the A thetesen, that in these 
days the watchword of Aristarchean 
enquiry must be los von Lehrs. Lud- 
wich’s Aristarchs homerische Textkritik 
appears to be mentioned in the present 
book only once. 

Roemer’s prime object in this work of 
many years was, in Dr. Belzner’s words, 
‘to give us the real Aristarchus.’ But 
to ascertain the great critic’s view on 
any given point was no easy task, for it 
is shown by many instances that the 
‘carelessness and stupidity’ of the 
Excerptors and Epitomists have maimed 
and distorted his judgments out of all 
recognition. Only careful sifting by an 
authority with Roemer’s encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the scholia and other 
pertinent literature could rediscover the 
truth. But even Roemer was baffled 
at times by absolute lack of trustworthy 
material. 

The practical value to the Homeric 
student of this careful examination and 
collation of these scattered remains is 
considerable. It is no small advantage 
to him to have ready to hand the 
reasoned conclusions of a critic of the 
standing of Aristarchus, who not only 
worked with all the resources of 
Alexandria at his disposal, but was 
endowed with rare insight, and pro- 
ceeded on principles which were unex- 
ceptionable in themselves and applied 
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with conscientious care. The opinion 
that has been generally held as to his 
supremacy in the sphere of Homeric 
criticism is fully confirmed by these 
researches. Already in antiquity he 
was even reverenced as a ‘ diviner,’ dva rd 
padios catapayteverBar THs THY ToLnud- 
twv davoias. Modern editors and com- 
mentators would have been saved from 
sweeping, erroneous statements, had 
Roemer’s results been available earlier, 
and if they had also known, what is 
clear now, that the greatest caution was 
necessary when they were faced with 
views and findings attributed to Aris- 
tarchus in the comments of the 
ancients. 

M. Victor Bérard, in his Introduction 
to his edition of the Odyssey, expresses 
the hope that one day there will be une 
édition globale de cette homérologie antique, 
in which he includes not only the works 
of the old grammarians and scholiasts, 
but also the volumes of Eustathius, and 
the Homeric references and lucubrations 
of Strabo, Athenaeus, Plutarch, and 
others. It is unfortunately too much to 
hope for unless international effort could 
be applied. It would be an excellent 
outlet for the energies of yet another 
Sub-Committee of the League of 
Nations. But meantime it may be 
suggested that it should not be difficult 
to make Roemer’s invaluable work more 
accessible. His larger treatises are 
already provided with excellent indexes, 
but his minor publications were 
numerous, and a number of his essays 
appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Bavarian Academy, and in Philologus 
and other periodicals. If Dr. Belzner 
or Dr. Dachs, or some other disciple of 
the master, could prepare or see to the 
preparation of one comprehensive Index, 
or even a Stellenregister, it would be one 
more tribute to a deserving memory and 
a great service to Homerology. 

A. SHEWAN. 





PEARSON’S 


Sophoclis fabulae. Recognouit breuique 
adnotatione critica instruxit A. C. 
PEARSON, linguae Graecae apud Can- 
tabrigienses Professor Regius. Pp. 
xxiv, no further pagination. Oxonii 
e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1924. 

5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. net. 





SOPHOCLES. 


AFTER his edition of Sophocles’ frag- 
ments in 1917 Dr Pearson was marked 
out as the English scholar best qualified 
to undertake the recension of the seven 
tragedies; and in discharge of the duty 
very properly laid upon him by the 
Oxford Press he has produced what is 
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much the best critical edition of Sopho- 
cles now in existence; the most com- 
plete and the most judicious. It is 
good fortune which many authors have 
never encountered, and Sophocles has 
often missed, to be edited by one who 
unites the characters of an acute gram- 
marian, a vigilant critic, and an honest 
man. 

So much it is bare justice to say; 
and if most of what follows is adverse 
criticism of details, that should not be 
misunderstood by the reader, for it cer- 
tainly will not be misunderstood by 
Dr Pearson himself. 

The opinion, especially upheld in the 
last century by Dindorf, that Laur. 
XXXII g was the parent of Sophocles’ 
other MSS, withstood the arguments 
of J. H. Lipsius and Nauck, but suc- 
cumbs to authority now that ancient 
papyri are found concurring with the 
later copies. Neither alone nor in con- 
junction with Par. 2712 can L now be 
made the foundation for a text of 
Sophocles; and Dr Pearson’s edition 
is the first to reflect faithfully the 
changed situation. Perhaps he leans 
even too much towards the codd. recc., 
of which he mentions more than forty ; 
and certainly his apparatus criticus is 
in excess of our needs, embracing as it 
does unmetrical or ungrammatical read- 
ings from this source which throw no 
light on the text, such as At. 127 wép- 
Koumov, 1170 wepioteXovvtes, El. 1222 
tmpoaBréyouvca, Tr. 1092 BovKonor. 

Among the papyri, Oxy. 22 is too 
little heeded. If Oedipus in O.t. 378 
had asked Kpéovros 4) cod taita takev- 
pypara ; the irritable and angry Tiresias 
would not have replied as he does: 
from the papyrus we obtain 7 rod. In 
430 the detached interrogation ovyi 
Gaccov ; seemed to me so silly that I 
conjectured Oadccov ad (for ov) maduw, 
and so did G. Wolff before me: this is 
now offered by the papyrus, yet not 
received. 

It should not be praise, but in Eng- 
land it is, to say that the apparatus is 
workmanlike; that the editor knows 
how to put himself in the reader’s place, 
and how not to be ambiguous or unin- 
telligible or misleading. At O.t. 493 
we are left ignorant of something which 
we ought to be told, and the note on 
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Ph. 1407 f. contains a misstatement ; 
but beyond these I have noticed only 
the most trifling flaws, as at Az. ggt 
and Ant. 362. This is not to say that 
there are no inequalities and inconsis- 
tencies. The fortunes of avyp for avyp 
and nup- for evp- are very various: com- 
pare for instance Az. g, 228, 878, Ph. 40, 
or O.t. 68, 546, 1050, 1213, Ph. 283. 
There are irregularities also in the text: 
avaxadeiy is changed to dycadeiv only 
at Tr. g10; El. 1155 Ad@pa and 1405 
épnuot are at variance with the practice 
observed elsewhere ; and I do not under- 
stand the accentuation mpoo@eivar tid 
El. 933 compared with 1107 AiyoGov 
twes, where the pronoun is less in- 
definite, nor dxtav mapa Bapwov O.t. 184 
beside dota@v tro mavtwv O.C. 737 f. 

Much more than usual care has been 
taken in assigning emendations to their 
true authors, and I can make few cor- 
rections: Ai. 420 évppoves (a very pre- 
carious conjecture) Hermann, 1032 
dwpecav A. von Bamberg, El. 686 dpopov 
Thiersch, Ant. 241 ottxifn nescioquis 
ante 1888, O.C. 1212 mapex Badham 
(Plat. Euthyd. p.93). The rectification 
of a false accent no more demands the 
mention of its author at A?. 406 uwpais, 
El. go1 vewpn, Tr. 731 mpocdov, 1224 
tpotraia, than at At. 551 ouotos or 1100 
Aewy Or 1228 aiypadwrtidoos. eixaleiv is 
more than a mere correction of accent, 
but it would have been enough to men- 
tion Elmsley once instead of six times 
in that connexion, and once instead of 
eight times as writing 7 for #v, and 
Brunck once instead of thrice as restor- 
ing 75n; and Wecklein’s name accom- 
panies cécwpac either too often or too 
seldom. 

About fifty of Dr Pearson’s own con- 
jectures stand in the text. Three which 
appear evidently true are Ant. 1247 you 
(the note does not make it clear whether 
the chief credit is Dr Pearson’s or Dr 
Postgate’s), Tv. 520 dudimdixtoe (see 
Cobet V.L. p. 135), and 940 "wBarou. 
Others having various claims to con- 
sideration are At. 802 6 TovTw, 1268 
éri opixpov Aéyov, O.t. g7I mpoddrta, 
Ant. 966 xvavéaw omidddouv, 1301 4) 8 
o€vTAnKTos N<pévn> Se Bopia (this 
hardly accounts for méps€, but is the 
only effective attempt to rescue Bwyia), 
Ph. 1192 mpogpaivers. Some do not seem 
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preferable to older conjectures: Az. 886, 
El. 221, O.t. 494, Tr. 220 (mpocdépawv 
Margoliouth), 654, Ph. 850, 1407 <oi 
TO> Spav rad’ (I suggest aA’ ef 
<Oéreus> | Spav od tad’ Srworep), 
O.C. 1164, 1702 (ep 5’ Meineke). 
Others are unattractive in themselves. 
Ant. 674 7’ év for ovv: the conjunction 
is better away. Tr. 837 vypati: the 
viua was not the hydra’s, only the 
Bappa. Ph. 1099 Awovos éx for Tod 
A@ovos is not easy and perhaps not 
metrically necessary. O.C. 1057 avrapet 
is a false Doricism, notwithstanding 
fr. 681N (747P), which is unintelligible 
and presumably corrupt. O.t. 665-7 
thus restored to metre: dAAd pou due- 
opm ya POivovoa tpvyer Apa kal 
tad’ ei xaxois [xaxa] mpocayer ois 
mada. Ta TpOs op@v: the omission of 
«kaka spoils the rhetoric, and the sub- 
stitution of Aja for :uydr takes all 
meaning away, for a Aja is not sentient 
and capable of affliction.1 Tr. 267 f. 
gwvn (for dwver) Se, SodrA0s avdpos ws 
édevbépov, | paiovro: punctuated thus, 
but rendered (C.R., Vol. XXXIX 
p. 20) ‘he was like a slave ever crushed 
by a free man’s voice.’ Slaves are not 
so crushed: it is their master’s voice 
that crushes them; to other free men 
they are as insolent as you please. A 
just sense is given by Mr Margoliouth’s 
dwovnv ... aiporro. Ph. 984 ® xaxdv 
KakioTe Kal TOAuns Tépa (for TorApHo- 
Tate): @ TOAuns Trépa is a strange use 
of the adverb, and the phrase is quite 
unlike dewov xai mépa Sevod, which 
might perhaps defend ® torpnpé kal 
Toduns Tépa. I am not wedded to my 
own conjecture ToAuns tépas (Tépas Te 
xaddovs Damox. ap. Ath. p. 15B, Aadp’ 
ideiy evxocpias Eur. Bacch. 693), and 
the truth may be 7répas (see Cobet N.L. 
p- 72). 

The worst that I can find to say of 
Dr Pearson’s conjectures is that they 
are sometimes mechanical and not 
methodical, and that like so many of 





1 rpvyet Anya is no better than a piece of 
scholars’ slang which usually crops up in pre- 
faces and will be found on p. xv of Dr Pearson’s, 
indoles codicum. Codices have no indoles, a 
term implying capacity of growth and develop- 
ment: Plautus’ use of the word in vzd. 424 is 
playful, and he means you to connect it with 
olere and odor. 
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his countrymen he is apt to approach 
emendation from the palaeographical 
rather than the critical side ; though he 
knows better, and accepts at O.t. 943 
Nauck’s bold, prudent, and happy re- 
storation of the Sophoclean stroke 
Oidirov matyp. Conjectures which stick 
close to the MSS are neat if true, but if 
not true they are not even neat. Nor 
is a small change necessarily an easy 
one ; it may be improbable even palaeo- 
graphically. It would have been hard 
for Spcuov, which Dr Pearson writes in 
El. 684, to become dpopov in that con- 
text. At O.C. 220 the dadyovor of the 
MSS would spring much more readily 
from mere interpolation than from 
éxyovov. The two half-lines which he 
ejects at Az. 841 f. would far less easily 
make their way into the text than the 
two whole lines ejected by others. At 
O.C. 380 f. as adtix’ "Apyos To Kaéd- 
peiwv médov | TypH xabé£ov i mpos ovpavov 
8.8av he writes, partly following others, 
tims KabérX€ov. But xaréxew médor is 
much more natural than ca@éd«ew, and 
all that spoils it is te, which should 
be transferred to a clause where it is 
actually needed and has caused doubt 
and error by its absence: xaOéfov 
Tish} mpos ovpavoy BuBav (or 7 7. ov. 
tym B.). At Tr. gto f. adry Tov abtis 
Saipov’ advaxadovpévn | kal tas amraibdas 
és 70 Aowrrov ovaias he changes the last 
word to oixias, ‘referring to the future 
existence of Deianira in Hades’, and 
further suggests wrap’ ”Acdnv for arracdas. 
ovaias is the last word that should be 
tampered with, the very corner-stone 
on which to build emendation; it fits 
the context so exactly. But it cannot 
be plural, and is therefore genitive ; and 
amravdas, which is perfectly irrelevant, 
should furnish another genitive: «al 
THs Tadaas és TO AowTrov ovaias, ‘ the 
future lot of herself and of the substance 
that was hers’. dazraséas is a rearrange- 
ment of the letters IIAAAIAS, ras is an 
accommodation to the apparent accusa- 
tive, és TO Aou7ror is attached to daipova 
by the construction called id’ é, and is 
placed next to manavas for effect. 

But it is not by his own emendations 
that an editor of Sophocles will at this 
date bring most healing to the text: 
that will depend on his choice among 
earlier conjectures and the variants of 
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the MSS; and Dr Pearson’s choice is 
generally sagacious, as for example, 
within a small compass, at Ant. 211, 
223, 235, 308. To find errors of 
judgment one must cast the net wider, 
but at O.¢. 525 there is a grave one: 
mpos Tov would never have been changed 
to Tov mpos, and both alike ask a ques- 
tion which is not answered; if tov7ros 
is a conjecture, as Dr Pearson seems to 
think, it is none the less true for that. 
Again at Tr. 88 he expels two verses 
rather than transpose one letter ;! and 
intelligent proposals like Ai. 630 oxnoet, 
775 éxdnker, 1141 Tod’ &v, 1353 TOU 
are consigned to the oblivion which 
ought to swallow 516 ddan, Ant. 593 
Souwv, 927 peiw,{and several more. He 
accepts without visible qualms the 
forms otpawavta (in iambic dialogue), 
karéorevas, and nvoyouny, the last on 
poor authority and the first on none; 
meptions, which Jebb and Mr Masqueray 
foist on their readers as MS tradition, 
has less luck. 

Lest these judgments should seem 
curt and disrespectful, I will speak more 
at length on four passages : two lections 
which should not be retained, and two 
conjectures which should not be 
admitted. 

O.t. 794-6 tHv KopwOiav | dotpots To 
Nowtrov éxpeTpovpevos xOova | epevyor. 
This can only be defended by the usual 
defence of false readings, mistransla- 
tion. Jebb’s ‘measuring from afar by 
the stars the region of Corinth’ and 
‘wotting of its region by the stars 
alone’ are translations not of éxpetpeio- 
@a:, which never means anything of 
the sort (and how could it ?), but of 
texuaipecOa. The phrase adotpos tex- 
paipecOar is explained, with reference 
to some such passage as this, by Suidas 
Bernh. I p. 813, éwl trav paxpay Kai 
épnuov odov tropevoyévwv Kal doTpots 
onuetoupévoy Tas Oéoels TOV TaT- 
pidwv,and the very words of Sophocles 
are borrowed by Libanius deci. 12 11 
(Reisk. IV p. 184) riv éxxdAnoiay Kal 
To Bhya Kal tors évtavOot OopvBous 
aatpors, tovto &) TO ToD AOyou, TO 
ANoumwov Texpatpopevos. Nauck there- 
fore wrote texpapovpevos, which is the 





1 T understand his reason, butit is insufficient : 
see for instance Az, 852 f. 
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change of one letter and the transposi- 
tion of another. 

Ant. 126 avtumadov dvcxeipwpa Spa- 
Kovtos. Suvoxeipwya is no more Greek 
than rndéypaupa, and Musgrave long 
ago observed ‘contra analogiam peccare 
uidetur’. Jebb gathered that something 
was wrong, but did not know what, and 
tried to guess as follows: ‘The form 
of the word is in one respect unique. 
Every similar neuter noun compounded 
with duc is from a verb so compounded’: 
he cites dvotvynua and the like, and 
proceeds, ‘ But there is no such verb as 
ducxeipow, to subdue with difficulty’, A 
verb dvoyerpow meaning to subdue with 
difficulty would be just as unique and as 
barbarous as dvoyxeipwua itself. No 
verb was ever compounded with dve tiil 
Greek was in decay :* verbs beginning 
with that particle are formed without 
composition from compound adjectives. 
A substantive dveyeipwpya could only be 
formed from a verb dvaxepow formed 
in its turn from an adjective dvcyep: 
this, on the analogy of evyeup, would 
mean clumsy, Svoxverpow would therefore 
mean vender clumsy, and dvcyeipwpa 
would signify the result of this process. 
As a compound of duc and yxeipwopa 
meaning yaXerrov yeipwua it is Greek 
of the same sort as evmpakis in Aesch. 
Ag. 255 and the other monsters col- 
lected by Lobeck Phryn. p. 501; and 
Jebb’s declaration ‘The noun has been 
boldly coined to express dvoyelipwrov 
mpayuwa’ would come with more au- 
thority from a better grammarian. The 
MSS and scholia favour dvtimddo .. . 
dpaxovtt, and Moriz Schmidt corrected 
matayos "Apeos . . . Sods Yeipwpa, ‘that 
gave him for a conquest to his adversary 
the dragon.’ 

The conjecture which Dr Pearson 
adopts from Jebb in O.f. 1219, aomep 
idXepov xéwv, is unmetrical. Ifsynaphea 
existed where this conjecture creates it, 
the final syllable of rarpi in 1209 could 
not be anceps, as it is. Wecklein cen- 





2 SucOvyicxm is no verb: Euripides com- 
pounded évo with @vyoxwv, treating the par- 
ticiple as an adjective, which certainly was 
reprehensible enough; and it seems that some- 
one played the same trick with duo and romd{av, 
misled by dévoromracros. The derivation of 
dvcoit® is unknown, but its meaning shows 
that it is not from otf. 
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sured the error in his review of Jebb’s 
first edition, but Jebb in his British 
ignorance did not even understand what 
was meant, and calumniously replied 
that Wecklein’s own proposal was open 
to the same objection. In Jebb’s text 
of Ph. 187 f., not in Dr Pearson’s, the 
metre is violated by a similar blunder. 

O.C. 534 f. edited from Jebb’s con- 
jecture thus : cai 7’ ela’ ap’ amoyovoi Te 
Kal—xowai ye waTpos adedpeai. That 
such a proposal should ever have been 
made is strange, but that it should 
deceive anyone who did not make it is 
stranger. Let Dr Pearson try to con- 
strue it. Jebb could not; he translated 
‘these then are at once thine offspring, 
and... yea, very sisters of their sire’, 
the Greek for which is cai ¢io’, etc.: 
the 7’ which saves the metre must be 
ignored in order to save the grammar 
and sense. Schoolboys more prudently 
use yy’ on such occasions. 

It would be turning from the ‘é.ov to 
the xowov and straying outside this 
particular text of Sophocles if I asked 
such questions as why the prepositions 
in At. 1029, 1231, El. 554, Ant. 1012, 
Tr. 744, 854, Ph. 334, 343 should suffer 
anastrophe contrary to grammatical 
precept, or why jap should be changed 
to duap at O.t. 199 and Ph. 1089, re- 
tained at O.C. 682 and 688, and im- 
ported by conjecture at O.C. 1455 into 
a context where ydrny is changed to 
pvatav. But there is one vulgar error 
which ought to be rooted out. Dr 
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Pearson prints Onpépa otpparov xai 
Xapracat Xarépas xairn xavrob x1) 
Xripets xoi _XouTos Xovrws xo xavmep 
XoTdco xdTov XOTAS YoS XaTE YT. 
The Greeks had a sign, the right-hand 
half of a circle, which they called 
amootpopos or Kopwvis and employed 
to indicate, among other things, elision 
and crasis ; and the sign of the smooth 
breathing, originally the right-hand half 
of H, assumed in the course of centuries 
a like form. Dindorf, whom Mekler 
and Masqueray follow, knew that the 
present identity of the two symbols is 
an accident, but Wilamowitz and con- 
temporary scholars in general do not. 
When they look at tovudv they fancy 
that what they see is the smooth breath- 
ing, a thing which belongs to initial 
vowels and would be as foolish in 
Tovpov as in petéAOeiv ; and under this 
delusion they substitute the rough 
breathing after aspirate consonants, and 
print Povpopuvrov and yipeis and the 
like, which are as foolish as xa0opav or 
Seyjuepos. But false doctrine is tem- 
pered by inconstancy: Wilamowitz 
prints yore Aesch. sept. 197, Jebb Goup- 
pacov Ant. 397, and Dr Pearson himself 
xodros Ph. 1078. 

I have observed misprints in the text 
at At. 865, 1226, El. 69, Tr. 575, O.C. 
1673, so I fear there may be more ; and 
there are faults of one sort and another 
in the notes at El. 84, O.t. 1242, Tr. 
530-4 and 893. 

A. E. HousMaAn. 


HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus. By T. R. GLOVER. Cam- 
bridge University Press for the Uni- 
versity of California Press. 18s. 

THERE is certainly a real need for a new 

Life of Herodotus; Rawlinson is out of 

date and is always dull; Jacoby (in a 

supplemental volume of Pauly-Wissowa) 

is equally dull, and, though very learned, 
is too full of his own theories to do his 
subject justice. What is wanted must 


be the work of some one who will give 
us a picture of the world of Herodotus 
as it really was and of the world as we 
have it described by him, and tell us 
what we know of him, and still more 
what is conjectured about him, in this 
frame-work. 





Mr. Glover is less ambitious. In the 
first place he was a lecturer, and set 
himself (rightly) to interest his audience; 
for this end the attractive material in 
Herodotus is unlimited, and our only 
complaint is that he tries to give too 
much. In the second place his aim 
seems to be to summarise all parts of 
Herodotus’ work ; he does this with con- 
siderable skill, but naturally has little 
room for anything outside his author. 
And his work suffers from too many 
details—e.g., the whole of Cap. III. At 
all events his book is very readable and 
probably will give the ordinary reader 
a better idea of what Herodotus says 
than any other book except Herodotus 
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himself; and of course Mr. Glover is 
easier to follow than the old Greek 
historian. 

How far it will be useful to scholars 
is more difficult to say; he quotes freely 
from English, German, and French 
writers, and he does full justice to 
recent Oxford contributions to the study 
of his subject. But there are curious 
omissions—e.g., it is doubtful whether 
‘most people would accept’ (p. 9: at 
least not in Germany, where they believe 
in Wilamowitz against Herodotus) as 
much as Mr. Glover does of the story of 
Ionian colonisation; and Diels’ hypo- 
thesis about Herodotus and Hecataeus 
probably holds the field, though Mr. 
Glover (pp. 53 f.) ignores it. 

Again there is a great amount of 
irritating repetition—natural enough in 
lectures, but tiresome in print: we get 
very tired of Herodotus’ fondness for 
tales, his ‘desire to know,’ and other 
points very true but very familiar. And 
as a result there are whole sides of the 
subject omitted. There is little discus- 
sion of the relation of Herodotus to the 
thought of his age; it would have been 
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interesting to hear Mr. Glover on 
Jacoby’s view that Herodotus drew his 
inspiration from Athens; there is still 
less discussion of Herodotus’ literary 
style. 

But this is more than enough in the 
way of criticism. The book is, as has 
been said, always interesting, for Mr. 
Glover is himself interested; he puts 
many points extremely well—e.g., as 
to Herodotus’ knowledge of mining 
(p. 135), the comparisons of Herodotus 
and Polybius (pp. 38, 66 et pass.); he is 
exceedingly accurate; the only actual 
mistakes we have noted are Bk. IV. 107 
for III. 106 on p. 170, and the date 
1837 for Rawlinson’s great discovery 
(p. 48: Rawlinson travelled in Susiana 
in 1837, but it was later that he copied 
the inscription, and he published his 
translation in 1846). 

And Mr. Glover rightly believes in 
his subject; to him Herodotus is one of 
the greatest authors of the world, and 
one to whom we may well go for 
‘criticism of life’ (p. 289). But it was 
to ‘poetry’ and not to ‘literature’ 
in general that Matthew Arnold sent us. 

J. WELLs. 


THE CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ETRUSCARUM. 


The Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum : 
(a) Vol. II., Sect. 1., Fasc. 2 (1923) ; 
and (b) Supplem. Fasc. 1 (1921). 
(a) Pp. vi+212; (b) pp. vili+38; 
10 photographic plates. Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth. M. 20 and M. 12. 

None of the great enterprises in 

scholarship which were suspended by 

the European War were of more 
urgent consequence in our present state 
of knowledge than the Corpus of 

Etruscan Inscriptions instituted by the 

Prussian Academy and the Saxon 

Society of Letters. It was conducted 

by the distinguished Swedish scholar 

Professor O. A. Danielsson, of Upsala, 

jointly with the veteran leader of 

research into the dark period of the 
history of Italy, Carl Pauli, who died 
after launching the first volume. It is 
therefore no small pleasure to announce 
that the undertaking has been happily re- 
sumed. Two important sections which 
appeared in 1921 and 1923 respectively 
were sent to the Classical Review for 
NO. CCXCVII. VOL. XXXIX. 


notice last autumn. That published in 
1g21 is a supplement edited by Professor 
Gustav Herbig (now of Breslau), con- 
taining his revision of the text of the 
famous Mummy-Band which was 
observed in the Agram Museum rather 
more than thirty years ago by Professor 
J. Krall, of Vienna. Professor Herbig 
gives us now the benefit, not merely of 
his own photographs and transcriptions, 
but also of the comments of the late 
Professor Torp, who studied the whole 
text in the original in 1902. In 1910, 
in the course of Herbig’s own work, a 
new fragment was found containing the 
ends of five lines in one column and the 
beginnings of four lines in the next, and 
this is of course included. It is obvious 
at once that we need never demand any 
more complete or precise description of 
this famous monument of the Etruscan 
language than Herbig’s acute and 
thoughtful labour has now given us. 
Few men have the delight and distinc- 
tion of having made such a valuable 
F 
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addition to the permanent material of 
historical and linguistic study. It is 
impossible here to discuss the problems 
of interpretation which the now estab- 
lished text opens before us; but among 
the certainties which the comparison 
of this text with that of the Stele of 
Capua and other sources of our informa- 
tion has now given us are the words 
hinOial, which means ‘ soul’ or ‘ ghost,’ 
and aiseras, ‘ gods,’ whence aisna hinOu, 
‘deified soul’ (of the dead man), deus 
animalis as it is called in some of our 
Latin sources. But Herbig’s careful 
study of the linen fragments has cor- 
rected an inference which to some 
extent had hindered progress in the 
study of the Band—the impression, 
namely, that the writing was on the 
inside of the linen, that is to say, on 
the face of the linen which touched the 
mummy itself. It appears now that 
this was not the case, but that the 
writing was on the outside of the Band; 
hence the assertion that the writing 
was not meant to be seen (and therefore 
could have only an accidental connexion 
with the mummy which it enwrapped) 
is now proved to be misleading. We 
know that the Band contains directions 
for a ritual which was believed to benefit 
the dead in their future existence. This 
much of the nature of the document is 
beyond doubt. Whether the ritual was 
written out for the benefit of the soul of 
the particular lady! whose body it was 
used to preserve we cannot say for 
certain; but there is no longer any 
definite obstacle to our so_ thinking 
except the fact that the Band was torn 
in half. What we have contains only 
the lower half of all the columns in 
which the writing was arranged. This 
change in the conditions of our enquiry 
is of great importance, and so is the 
comparatively late date which Her- 
big’s study of other similar linen frag- 
ments with similar ink has led him to 
postulate—namely, the Caesarian era. 
Every English scholar who has any 
interest in ancient Italy will cordially 
thank Professor Herbig for his work on 
this appallingly difficult and at present 
largely unrewarded task. 


1 Fatentem habet reum Mr. A. W. Gomme 
to his witty accusation in the February C2. 
(XXXIX., p. 23). 
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The Part published in 1923 is not 
less welcome; it contains no such ter. 
rifying problems, though there are 
plenty of inscriptions which still await 
the last word or words of the successful 
interpreter. It is the second Fasciculus 
of the first Section of the second Volume. 
The preceding Fascicuius was published 
in 1907, and contained the inscriptions 
of the Regio Volsiniensis (4918-5210). 
This part takes us on to No. 5326, and 
contains the inscriptions of West 
Etruria, from Populonia in the north 
to Vulci in the south, leaving for the 
third Fasciculus the inscriptions of 
South Etruria, other than those of the 
Faliscan region which have already been 
published (1g12, in the first Fasciculus 
of the second Section of this second 
Volume). Of what may be called regular 
inscriptions, there only remain those 
found outside Etruria proper, of which 
the most important are those of Cam- 
pania, especially the Stele of Capua 
just mentioned. There will be, how- 
ever, at the end a considerable quantity 
of a class of inscriptions (generally of 
tantalising brevity) written on small 
objects of furniture or of the toilet. 

It seems best to explain thus fully the 
precise position of the enterprise, which 
is now far more than half accomplished, 
so that no possible purchaser may be 
discouraged by fear of incurring an 
indefinite liability. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to urge all English 
scholars interested in ancient Italy to 
support this international enterprise in 
the most practical of ways—by sub- 
scribing to it—and by seeing that any 
library with which they have to do 
shall not miss the chance of securing a 
great book which is guite certain to be 
shortly out of print. 

A welcome of special cordiality is 
due to the Fasciculus which Professor 
Danielsson has now issued. Besides a 
quantity of other interesting material, 
it contains what seems to be the oldest 
Etruscan Inscription yet known—that 
of the Warrior Tomb of Vetulonia 
(5213, now in the Archaeological 
Museum at Florence), probably dating 
from the sixth or even the seventh 
century B.c. This warrior’s name has 
been hitherto quoted as avles eluskes ; but 
Danielsson’s photographs make it quite 
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certain that the second name is feluskeS, 
with a particularly interesting form of 
the sign for f. Besides the text of the 
inscription we have the photograph of 
the warrior himself as carved on the 
tomb, wearing a helmet with a high 
crest and an enormous tail to it, 
holding up a double axe in his right 
hand, and carrying a large round shield 
adorned with a simple pattern of six 
palm-leaves, whose points reach to the 
rim and are joined by inverted arcs, 
making what I suppose would be called 
re-entrant sides to the hexagon. He 
is striding into battle undeterred by a 
dangerous looking object reaching up 
out of the ground between his legs, 
variously interpreted as a conventional 
tree or a radiate point of a spear proper 
to the Corybantic cult, but which the 
non-instructed reader might take to be 
a caltrop stuck in the ground to dis- 
courage the advance of cavalry. Apart 
from this object, the other details are 
all highly Anatolian, as I have occasion 
to point out more fully elsewhere.! 

This Fasciculus also contains the lead 
tablet of Magliano (5237, also in the 
Florence Museum). It is more or less 
heart-shaped, and inscribed on both 
sides. The writing proceeds from the 
centre to the circumference in concen- 
tric bands, roughly parallel to the out- 
line of the heart—at least, that is a true 


1 Chap. XII. of the forthcoming Vol. IV. of 
the Cambridge Ancient History. 


THE BUDE 


Phédve: Fables. Texte établi et traduit 
par ALICE BRENOT, Docteur és 
lettres. One volume. Pp. xix+ 2206. 
Paris: Société d’édition ‘ Les Belles- 
Lettres,’ 1924. 

THE text in this (the ‘ Budé’) edition 

of Phaedrus follows that of M. Havet, 

and embodies the conjectures proposed 
in his critical edition of 1895 and in suc- 
ceeding issues up to 1923. It includes 

One new conjecture of his, described by 

a misprint as ‘ encore indédite,’ namely 

in III. iii. 15 cut quiuit (for cut potuit 

of P), based presumably on cuiquam of 

NV. There are two editorial correc- 

tions: guare for quur in I. i. 5; and 

praedam <iam> to rectify ‘un saut du 
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description of one side. Of the other 
the arrangement is different and more 
complex. There can be no doubt that, 
like other inscriptions on lead, it is a 
curse, and was ‘ posted’ in some tomb 
for delivery to the deities of the Under- 
world. These two are typical examples 
of the care taken by the editors to 
present a scrupulously accurate account 
of the monuments. Both of this and of 
the warrior tomb two representations 
are given, one by Milani, the distin- 
guished custodian of the Florence 
Museum, and one from Danielsson’s 
photographs and his own study ; indeed, 
in the case of the lead plate, the actual 
photographs are reproduced, though 
few readers would be inclined to trust 
an impression derived from them with- 
out Danielsson’s sketch made from the 
original. 

Enough has been said to show the 
unique value of these additions to the 
material of learning. It would be im- 
possible to discuss in the pages of this 
Review the almost countless linguistic 
questions which the text of the inscrip- 
tions raises or helps to determine. But 
cordial thanks and congratulations are 
due to the editors for the self-sacrificing 
labours through which it may be said 
with confidence that scholars of a 
hundred years hence will be able to 
read Etruscan with only a margin of 
doubt. 

R. S. Conway. 


PHAEDRUS. 


méme au méme’ in I. iv. 4. Here the 
apparatus criticus might well have imi- 
tated Orelli and the Corp. Poet. Lat. by 
recording Bentley's aliamque praedam ab 
alio cane ferri putans and Cunningham’s 
(ex Anon. Nil.) ab altero ferri putans. 
The introduction sketches the life of 
Phaedrus, and adopts, without indica- 
tion of other views, M. Havet’s chrono- 
logy of the five books. This chronology 
involves later dates of publication than 
have usually been thought probable. 
It suggests that the two first books 
appeared together in Claudius’ reign 
‘apres 43’; that Phaedrus published at 
Rome, after a period of exile, the third 
book ‘ vers 54’; and that he lived till 
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about 69. The claim is made that the 
prologue and epilogue of Book II. were 
addressed to an unknown Illius at a 
date not earlier than 43. What ought 
to be made clear is that M. Havet’s 
hypothesis depends primarily upon his 
transposition from Book III. of the 
second part of the prologue (Il. 33-63) 
to the epilogue of Book II., where there 
is by no means universal agreement 
that it isin place. The later portion of 
the editor’s introduction states certain 
principles laid down in M. Havet’s ex- 
cellent Manuel de Critique verbale, to 
which one may give general assent with- 
out necessarily approving all its par- 
ticular applications. 

The French prose translation opposite 
the Latin is, with slight changes and 
additions, that by Chauvin, published in 
1889. One hundred and thirty-five 
fables are printed, of which the last 
thirty-two compose Perotti’s appendix. 
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No attentive reader of Phaedrus can 
avoid feeling that some of his fables had 
a covert bearing upon actual men and 
events: one need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find the editor accepting M. 
Havet’s belief that the Wolf and the 
Dog of III. vii. are meant for Arminius, 
the Cheruscan warrior, and_ his 
Romanised brother Flavus respectively. 
The idea is not impossible, but it is too 
dogmatically stated on p. 39. One may 
question the value of printing in the 
headings such forms as RANE, GRa- 
GVLVS, Of MILVVM ET COLVMBE. In 
the apparatus criticus on III. tr, it 
would be an improvement to record in 
full the supplementary words whereby 
M. Havet designed to expand the fifth 
line into two lines, or at least refer to 
the discussion at p. xiv of the introduc- 
tion. At II. v. 25 maitores, translated 
‘plus cher,’ seems to be for maioris. 
J. Wicut Durr. 


THE ROMAN IMPERIAL COINAGE. 


The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. I. 
Augustus to Vitellius. By H. Mat- 
TINGLY and E. A. SYDENHAM. Pp. 
279+ 16 plates. London: Spink and 
Son. 1923. 15s. net. 

NuMIsMATISTs have long been con- 
scious of the services to their studies 
done by Messrs. Spink and Son, especi- 
ally by the periodic publication of their 
copious catalogues of coins. By the 
production of the present volume they 
have earned the gratitude also of the 
student of Roman archaeology and 
history. 

The names of the authors are in 
themselves a sufficient assurance that 
the work contains the results of wide 
and deep study, both of the original 
material and of the latest literature 
concerning it. It is an admirable thing 
that the publishers have succeeded in 
obtaining this combination of their 
knowledge, and in making it public at 
a cost which will render it available to 
a large circle of students. 

The volume begins with a sketch of 
the development of the Imperial coinage, 
much of the value of which is due to 
the authors’ own original researches. 
In this section there are numerous 





points which will afford fresh illustra- 
tions to historical students of the 
general aims and methods of Augustus, 
and the later developments of his 
organisation by his successors. As an 
example may be mentioned the choice 
of Lyons as the site of the great Imperial 
mint under Augustus and Tiberius, and 
Caligula’s treatment of it. Then follow 
sections on countermarks—a_ subject 
modestly said by the authors to be still 
in its infancy, but one which they treat 
in a practical and helpful manner; on 
the technical processes employed in the 
Imperial mints; on the denominations 
of coins, covering the whole period 
during which the Augustan system was 
in use, and tracing its gradual decay 
down to the reign of Gallienus; on 
forgeries; and on the prices of coins. 
The last two sections, though they con- 
cern the collector more directly than 
the student, will be read with interest 
and profit by the latter also. 

The main part of the work consists 
of a catalogue of the coinage, arranged 
according to reigns, each with a 
historical introduction, which, taken 
together with the admirably concise 
footnotes to the lists, will teach the 
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historian much that he ought to know, 
and would have difficulty in finding 
elsewhere. The arrangement of the 
lists abandons the old method of an 
alphabetical order of reverses adopted 
in Cohen’s famous work and classifies 
them according to mints and dates. 
The copious indexes provided obviate, 
after very little practice, the difficulties 
presented by this new system, and the 
gain, from the historical point of view, 
is great. It is now possible to see 
almost at a glance both how events in 
the reigns affected the coinage and how 
the coinage illustrates the course of 
events. For example, the arrangement 
makes obvious the complete (or almost 
complete) cessation of the senatorial 
mints (which struck the brass and 
copper coinage) during the last years of 
Claudius and the first of Nero. 

The sixteen plates are well produced, 
and—a point of some importance—the 
coins illustrated are well preserved 
specimens. The only fault to be found 
with them, and with the lists in general, 
is the absence of headings to either. 
If one opens the book—e.g. at p. 188 
—it is impossible to know from that 
page or the next what emperor is being 
dealt with, while a close examination of 
Plate V. is necessary to discover that it 
contains coins of Tiberius and Caligula. 


If these additions could be made in the 
new impression, which should certainly 
be needed, the use of the work would 
be distinctly facilitated. 

But an ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory. 

To expose the costly volume of the 
British Museum Catalogue—even if one 
could afford to buy it—to the risks of 
service in the field, is a heavy sacrifice. 
On the other hand, it is often important 
to be able to identify on the spot 
coins found during an excavation. At 
Wroxeter this summer the writer found 
twelve coins of the period covered by 
the present work, all, with one excep- 
tion, in a bad state. Of these, ten 
could be identified with the help of this 
volume, one was beyond recovery, the 
twelfth, of which both obverse and 
reverse legends were indecipherable, 
was tracked down by means of the 
more copious plates of the British 
Museum Catalogue. 

The authors and publishers may fairly 
be congratulated on the result of this 
severe practical test, and the sooner 
the present volume is succeeded by 
similar ones dealing with the coinage 
of later emperors the better it will be 
both for the historical student and the 
field archaeologist. 

DONALD ATKINSON. 


THE TREASURE OF TRAPRAIN. 


The Treasure of Traprain. A Scottish 
hoard of Roman silver plate. By 
ALEXANDER O. CurRLE, F.S.A. Scot., 
F.S.A., Director of the Royal Scot- 
tish Museum, Edinburgh. Glasgow: 
Maclehose, Jackson and Co., 1923. 
63s. net. 

Tus publication of the famous ‘ Trea- 

sure of Traprain,’ the importance of 

which was at once recognised on its 
discovery in I9Ig, is in every respect 
worthy of its object, and, we may add, 
of Mr. Alexander Curle’s reputation. 
In order to make it possible, the crushed 
and shapeless fragments of silver needed 
the most delicate and skilful handling 
in order that the forms of the vessels 
and other objects to which they be- 
longed might be restored, and it is 
fitting that the craftsmanship of Mr. 





William Brook and his assistants, to 
whom the work was entrusted, should 
be duly recognised. Scholars are now 
in a position, with the admirable repro- 
ductions of this volume before them, to 
estimate the artistic significance of the 
pieces preserved, and to attack the 
difficult and perhaps insoluble question 
of the source of the treasure and the 
meaning of the conditions under which 
it was found. 

There can, of course, be no doubt 
that the hoard consists of loot gathered 
by a party of raiders ; but it remains to 
be considered whence the plunder came, 
and whether it represents the proceeds 
of a single foray or of a series of such 
predatory expeditions. Mr. Curle is 
cautious in his utterances on this point, 
but the great variety of the pieces— 
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some not only bearing Christian sym- 
bols or subjects, but probably of eccle- 
siastical origin and use, others belong- 
ing to services of ornamental plate 
(ministeria)—as also the differences in 
style and artistic affinities between the 
various objects and, it may be added, 
the variety of the treatment to which 
they had been subjected, certainly 
point to a series of forays, and it 
would seem hazardous to attempt to 
draw any definite conclusion as to the 
source of the loot, although on general 
grounds one will be tempted to assume 
as probable that the raiders had made 
descents on the exposed coasts of Gaul. 
On grounds of probability, moreover, 
we should be inclined to doubt whether 
Southern Britain had furnished the 
bulk or any substantial portion of the 
treasure; but on this question Mr. 
Curle speaks a little too positively. On 
p. 103 he writes as follows: 

There seems to bea possibility that some or 
all of these pieces [viz. those with distinctively 
Christian decoration] may have been loot from 
a Christian monastery, although we may at 
once dismiss the suggestion that they have been 
pillaged from any such place in this country; 
for if any Christian community possessed of 
such wealth in altar-furnishings, as these vessels 
seem to imply existed in Britain in the early 
years of the fifth century, it was situated many 
miles from Traprain Law, and safe from any 
raid from that quarter. 


This argument does not seem con- 
clusive, since wherever the supposed 
church or monastery was situated, it 
was presumably raided from the sea, 
and this might have happened as well 
in Southern Britain as on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Moreover, Mr. Curle seems to lay 
undue stress on the presence of two 
coins of Honorius in the hoard. He 
writes thus (p. 107) : 


Few coins of Honorius have been found in 
Britain, but the distribution of them consider- 
ably restricts the region from which such a 
hoard could possibly have come ; for not only 
has no coin of Honorius been found at Cor- 
bridge, or along the line of the Roman wall, 
but a competent authority [Dr. Craster] has 
stated that he knows of no certain case of a 
single one of the coins of this emperor having 
been found in the North of England. In the 
same way the presence of numerous coins of 
Honorius in the Coleraine Treasure makes it 
unlikely that that hoard had been loot from 
Britain; while taken along with the certainty 





that the coins could not have been obtained in 
Ireland itself, it points to the whole having been 
derived from a similar source to that of the 
Traprain Law Treasure. 

Mr. Curle had not, of course, the 
opportunity of considering the facts 
concerning the finds of such coins in 
Britain so conveniently marshalled by 
Mr. Collingwood inJ.R.S.XII., pp. go ff, 
and especially p. 98, where it is pointed 
out that ‘coins of Honorius in Britain 
run into thousands, certainly into many 
hundreds; in the extreme north they 
occur at Carlisle and South Shields, as 
Dr. Craster himself stated in print in 
1909, and also at Maryport, Lancaster, 
Wilton Castle (several), Whorlton 
(several) and Goldsborough.’ Sir 
Arthur Evans believes (see Num. 
Chron. XV.513) that the Coleraine hoard 
was the produce of a raid on Britain; 
and if this be so, we cannot exclude a 
similar possibility in the case of at least 
some portion of the Traprain Treasure. 
It may be added that the ‘ Corbridge 
Lanx’ and the other pieces grouped 
with it suggest that a descent on the 
eastern coasts of our island might well 
be productive of valuable plunder. 

Mr. Curle has done a very necessary 
work with great care and thoroughness 
in tracing the artistic affinities of the 
objects and pointing out parallels; on 
p. 16 it might be added that the wicker 
chair in which the Madonna is seated 
might be compared not only with the 
sepulchral monument at Neumagen 
there mentioned, but also with the 
tombstone from Birdoswald (J.R.S. IL. 
Fig. 15) and that of Regina from South 
Shields (7b. Pl. VII.)—both nearer home 
than Neumagen. 

Dr. James Ritchie contributes an ap- 
pendix on the animal figures used for 
decorative purposes on the Treasure, 
and concludes that the fauna is that 
of the Eastern Mediterranean basin, 
especially North Africa and Egypt; but, 
as Mr. Curle points out on p. 102, this 
is easily accounted for by the influence 
of Eastern arts and crafts on the West 
under the Roman Empire. One piece 
—a bowl with hunting scenes—may 
fairly be claimed as Alexandrian; but 
that, of course, proves nothing as to the 
place where it was looted. 

H. STUART JONES. 
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The Administration of Justice from Hesiod to 
Solon. By GERTRUDE SMITH, Ph.D. One 
vol. Pp. 80. Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1924. 

THIS book expands and rounds off some pre- 

vious studies by the same author on early Greek 

courts and codes (Classical Philology, vols. 16- 
17). Like other recent American monographs 
on Greek law, it avoids facile a priori recon- 
structions and pays close attention to the ancient 
sources of evidence ; best of all, the author 
applies a well-trained historic imagination to 
fill up the considerable gaps in that evidence. 

_ Here and there her conclusions invite criti- 
cism. Thus (1) the translation of édéra as 
‘men sent out on commission’ (p. 19) puts a 
severe strain on Greek grammar, which the 
parallel case of agéra:=‘ freedmen,’ quoted by 
her, does not wholly remove. (2) Miss Smith 
suggests that the text of Draco’s code as given 
in the extant inscription is not the original 
version, but an amended form (p. 23). Yet the 
preamble of the inscription shows that it was an 
avaypagpy, 7.2. a copy, of the original statute 
(Hicks and Hill, No. 78). 

There are also a few points on which more 
might have been said. (1) No mention is made 
of magisterial ‘coercitio’ and ‘ius multae’ as a 
starting-point in judicial proceedings. (2) The 
archaic inscription from Chios, in which a BovAy 
acting as a popular organ deals out punitive 
justice (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Adz. Berl. 
Ak., 1908), has not received notice. (3) The 
reception of xd@apoi.s into the procedure for 
homicide could bear fuller discussion, Can the 
influence of Delphi be traced out at this point? 
(4) The author rightly contends that the Areo- 
pagus was originally the Council of the Athenian 
monarchy, but does not adduce the strongest 
piece of evidence in her favour—viz. that when 
Athens had become a republic the Areopagus 
was presided over by the Baaudevs. 

Special praise is due to the last chapter on 
the ‘Evidentiary Oath,’ in which much new 
ground is broken. But the whole book is well 
worth reading ; and where it does not introduce 
new ideas it will contribute to the clearing up of 
old ones. M. CARY. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. R. JAMES, M.A. 
Vol. II., Part I1V.: ‘The Abiding Splendour.’ 
Pp. xi+527. London: Macmillan and Co., 
1924. 

THIS, the fourth part of Mr. James’s book, fully 

maintains the level of its predecessors. It 

seems admirably fitted to supply the want 
which the author hopes to satisfy. He treats 
here of Greek literature and Greek art, subjects 
on which it is surprisingly possible to be dull. 

Mr. James succeeds in being interesting ; and 

he is not pretentious, nor does he talk down to 

his readers. He has got these virtues because 
he possesses an unaffected love for his subject, 
which irradiates all he writes. 

Naturally, there are mistakes. The poetry of 
Aristotle has not entirely (p. 306) perished. 
When Mr. James speaks of Plutarch as testify- 
ing to the charm of Herodotus (p. 326), does he 
not rather mean Dionysius? ‘Acharnians,’ on 





Pp: 349, is clearly a mere slip for ‘ Acarnanians.’ 
But it is a more serious error to think that 
Tragedy means ‘ goat-song’ (p. 382); it means 
of course ‘ the performance of the goat-singers’ 
—and who they were is just the problem. One 
notices a little later (p. 434) the remark that the 
play of Sophocles is ‘the tragedy, not of 
Antigone, but of Creon.’ No Greek would have 
thought that. Nor do I quite understand what 
is meant by saying (p. 438) that only many of 
the comedies of Plautus are Greek in subject 
and setting. 

With some of Mr. James’s critical judgments 
the present reviewer is not altogether in agree- 
ment. But those are matters of opinion, and it 
is both more pleasant and less misleading to 
end on a note of congratulation. 

J. A. K. THOMSON. 


L’Epiparodo nella Tragedia Greca. By ViIT- 
TORIO DE FALCO. Onevol. Pp.96. Naples: 
G. Casella, 1925. 

THis little volume is a careful and useful dis- 
cussion of the technique of the é¢mumdpodos as 
exemplified in the Aumenides, Ajax, Alcestis, 
Helena, and Rhesus. The writer notes that in 
the examples in Aeschylus and Sophocles the 
€mumapodos is necessitated by a change of scene; 
in those in Euripides by purely artistic con- 
siderations (e.g. the desire not to spoil a coming 
dvayvepuors) ; that the structure of the émumdpo- 
dos is akin to that of the mdpodos in the same 
play, and that the émumdpodos marks the transi- 
tion from the first to the second half of the 
action. The most interesting part of the work 
discusses the method of delivery of some of the 
lyric passages in question ; the writer generally 
refuses to divide these up between single 
choreutae, and gives good reasons for his 
refusal, discussing briefly, but adequately, the 
views of previous writers. His book may be 
commended as a thorough and scholarly piece 
of work. 


Spuren der Athenischen Volksrede in der alten 


Komodie. Von AUGUST BURCKHARDT. 
One vol. Pp. 78, Basel: E. Birkhauser et 
Cie., 1924. 


‘THIS dissertation consists mainly of a laborious 
compilation of passages illustrating two theses : 
(1) That the old Comedy contains a great many 
echoes of the conventional vocabulary, phrases, 
sentiments, and rdmo of popular oratory ; 
(2) that the oratory of the fifth century must 
have been very like that of the fourth, as is 
shown by a comparison of the language, etc., of 
the fourth-century oratory with passages in 
Comedy. There is little in the dissertation 
which can be unfamiliar to any careful student 
of Greek Comedy and Oratory ; but the work is 
carefully done and need not be done again ; the 
only doubt which suggests itself is whether the 
results justify the labour. The most interesting 
discussion is the attempt (pp. 71 ff.) to connect 
Aristoph. Zyszstr. 1128 ff. with Gorgias’ Olym- 
picus, and to provide a date for the latter which 
will suit the supposed connexion. The useful- 
ness of the dissertation would have been more 
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than doubled if there had been an index of the 
passages quoted. 


The Fragments of Athenian Comic Didascaliae 
Sound in Rome. By W. A. DITTMER. One 
vol. Pp. 54; three plates. Leiden: Brill, 
1923. 

THIS is a Princeton Dissertation, dealing with 

I.G. XIV. 1097, 1098, 1098A. The matter of 

these inscriptions is not very important. Few 

scholars will be much disturbed by being asked 
slightly to rearrange their ideas about the order 
and precise date of some of the lost plays of 

Teleclides, Callias, Aristomenes and Anaxan- 

drides, and few of the proposals of Mr. Dittmer 

can be said to be conclusively proved. The 
evidence is insufficient for rigorous demonstra- 
tion. But the dissertation is clear, thorough, 
and carefully reasoned, and deserves the atten- 
tion of epigraphists. Korte had assumed that 
the inscription to which the three fragments 

belong was composed of lines of about 28-32 

letters; Professor Capps argued for 50-54 

letters ; Mr. Dittmer assumes 72-76 letters to a 

line. Most of his other suggestions depend 

upon this hypothesis; and it is only to be 
regretted that even if they were all proved the 
additions which they would make to our know- 
ledge would be very slight. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


The Voyage of the Argonauts. By JANET 
RUTH BACON. One vol. Pp. viii+187, with 
six illustrations and three maps. London: 


Methuen and Co., 1925. 6s. 
MIss BACON sets out to discover how far the 
Voyage of the Argonauts is definitely historical 
in origin. First the Orphic element is rejected 
as the mere religious interpretation of an older 
legend; the rationalism of Strabo, Diodorus, 
and Suidas receives short shrift: and the 
theories of Forchhammer (Rain-Cloud), Mueller 
(Purification), and Mannhardt (Sunlight), along 
with those of Schroeder, Faust, and Viirtheim, 
are condemned as accounting for the Fleece 
only, and not at all for the Argo. A definite 
separation is made of the legend of Phrixus and 
his Fleece from the Fleece of Jason; the 
episodes of historica! origin (Lemnos, Cyzicus, 
and Amycus) are distinguished from those which 
belong to myth and folklore, or are later inter- 
polations; and the rejection of the ‘fairy’ 
elements finally reveals the legend as the 
account of an early voyage in the Euxine. The 
four versions of the return voyage are shown to 
have their origin in the four great amber routes, 
and archaeological evidence is given of the 
probability of Minyan trade with Asia véa the 
Euxine in the generations before the Trojan 
War. The originally beneficent character of 
Medea, and her Thessalian origin as against 
the claims of Corinth and Ephyra, are very 
properly maintained. 
Three maps, a table of the literary evidence, 

a family tree and chronological chart, a seven- 
page bibliography and index, and, finally, good 
print and an attractive style give clearness and 
further value to a book which is scholarly in the 
proper sense, and which by sound argument, 
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unhampered by pedantry or irrelevance, has 
added something to knowledge. One wonders, 
perhaps, if the ‘Corinthian’ Medea may not 
have her origin in a local figure independent of 
Colchian influence (p. 136), if Aeetes (face 
Gruppe and his ‘earth-born’ aijra:) may not 
belong to the legend etymologically as ‘ King of 
Aia,’ the ‘land’ to which the Argo originally 
sailed, and if the authoress is justified in dis- 
missing him and Medea as mere accretions 
from a ‘far-travelled’ tale and in denying them 
any function in the original legend. One 
wonders, too, why Gruppe,! Radermacher,? and 
Preller-Robert,* should have been omitted from 
an otherwise excellent bibliography. But more 
it would be churlish to say, for Miss Bacon in 
all else fewev xpeiooova Bacxavins. 


M. M. 


GILLIES. 


J. Vendryes, Language: a Linguistic Intro- 
duction to History. Translated by PAUL 
RADIN, PH.D. Pp. xxviii+ 378. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.; New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 

THIs translation of a French work, which has 

already been noticed in these columns, is 

accurate and idiomatic, and in respect of paper 
and print is superior to the original; the book 
is thus introduced to the English-speaking 
world in a manner well calculated to vive effect 
to whatever merits it possesses. 

R. MCKENZIE. 


A Plain Guide to Greek Accentuation. By F. 
DARWIN SMITH, M.A. (Third edition re- 
vised.) 8vo. Pp. 22. Blackwell, 1922. 3s. 

A BRIEF summary, based on Chandler’s well- 

known book, clearly printed and commodiously 

arranged. The sole original features are the 
distribution of the material according to the 
character of the accent (oxytone, paroxytone, 
etc.), which it is claimed leaves ‘a less confused 
impression on the mind than any other method,’ 
and the use of memorial Greek hexameters for 
nouns in -os. In the notes on p. II, mnpos 
appears to be a mistake for waipos and mwavrav 
is in the wrong place. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 


Thessalische Dialektgeographie. By R. VAN 
DER VELDE. Pp. xii+182; six maps in 
pocket. Nijmegen-Utrecht: N. V. Dekker 
& van de Vegt en J. W. van Leeuwen, 1924. 

Tuis thesis, which has obtained for its author 

the degree of Doctor of Letters in the Univer- 

sity of Nijmegen, is a study of the local differ- 
ences within the Thessalian dialect, undertaken 
with the special aim of showing that the 
methods of dialect-geography which have been 
fruitful in the study of modern dialects, especi- 
ally French and German, can also yield results 


1 Gr. Mythologie. (Mueller, Handbuch der 
class. alt, Wiss. 5. 1. 2.) 

2 Das Jenseits in 
Bonn, 1903. 

3 Gr. Mythologie 
nautensage.’ 


Mythos der Fflellenen. 
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when applied to ancient Greek. The general 
account of this method, which occupies pp. 1-17, 
gives illustrations of its application to French, 
German, and Italian dialects, with some ac- 
count of its history and of the creation of the 
French and German Linguistic Atlases. The 
main body of the book is a systematic account 
of the Thessalian dialect under the heads of 
Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, and Vocabu- 
lary, in which all the forms are cited from their 
source. The features of the dialect are then ex- 
hibited in a table (pp. 148-171) in which six 
regions of Thessaly have a column each. Ina 
pocket inside the cover are six maps, each 
showing a demarcation line which divides 
Thessaly into two parts: Map No. 3, for ex- 
ainple, shows that in one part of Thessaly the 
patronymic adjective is used, while in the rest 
the father’s name stands in the genitive. 

The author not infrequently attempts to 
advance beyond the point reached by Bechtel 
(Griechtsche Dialekte, Vol. 1.), as, for example, 
in the explanation of Nupeivos (p. 46), MerOadoi 
(p. 76), xaroixeiovv@s (pp. 77, 78), but without 
much success. Nevertheless, apart from a few 
errors due no doubt to inadvertence (¢,¢. MoAv- 
pndns, cited on p. 25, as though it had y from 4), 
the workmanship is good, and the treatment 
sufficiently independent of Bechtel to deserve 
attention. 

R. MCKENZIE. 


T. Macct Plauti Captiv?. With introduction 
and notes by W. M. LiNpsay, F.B.A. 
Pp. 120. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
1924. 35. net. 

IT is nearly forty years since Professor Lindsay’s 

first school-edition of the Captivi made a 

genuine liking for Plautus possible for school- 

boys. ‘Teacher and taught alike will welcome 
the new edition. The first edition ‘made no 
claim to be critical” : the new cannot avoid it. 

The scene of the play is now transferred from 

Calydon to Pleuron, and Posidippus accordingly 

comes into his own. Much of the introduction 

has been rewritten. Plautine prosody is now 
revealed as a perfectly natural and enjoyable 
aspect of language, and the law of Breves 

Breviantes appears as a positive game. There 

are one or two changes in the text. The emen- 

dation of 1. 210 to multa misera aitis would 
be improved by a full-stop at the end of the 
line. But, as the editor observes in his preface, 

‘The play’s the thing,’ and the revised notes 

and stage-directions certainly help the reader 

not only to a greater understanding, but to a 

better enjoyment, of this best of plays. 

‘Huiu’ modi paucas poetae reperiunt co- 

moedias, ubi bonae meliores fiant.’ 


K. M. WESTAWAY. 





Catullus and his Influence. By KARL POMEROY 
HARRINGTON, A.M., Professor of Latin, 
Wesleyan University. Pp.ix+245. Harrap 
and Co., London. 1924. Frontispiece. 5s. 

THIS is a very readable addition to the series 

treating ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome.’ 





Sixty-six pages are assigned to Catullus as man 
and poet: the rest deal with his influence 
during the Empire, Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, and with its continuance thereafter on 
the Continent and in England. The accounts 
given of Catullus’s literary intimates, of his 
position in Latin literature, and of his versatile 
control over metre, make a good introduction to 
any study of his poems. The vitality of his 
influence is well exemplified in the case of an 
ancient writer like Martial and in modern Italian 
and French poetry. Professor Harrington draws 
illustrative English renderings from several 
authors, and explains that he is responsible for 
the translations in ‘ single quotes.’ These are 
either in verse or in prose. But the marvellous 
lyric spontaneity of Catullus is rarely communi- 
cable in translation, as those of us who have experi- 
mented fully realise. In some cases the choice 
of metre is not fortunate ; for instance, I do not 
feel that what the author aptly describes as ‘ the 
intensity of his heartrending suffering’ in the 
Odi et amo is adequately conveyed in— 


‘I loveand I hate! you ask how I can doit ? 
I know not, but feel it: in torment I rue it.’ 


The epithet ‘sweet’ in a quoted version (p. 44) 
is inapplicable to the Lesbia of the poet's bitter 
farewell, and has no justification in the original. 

I venture to suggest that it would make such 
a volume more helpful to the ordinary reader if 
metrical terms like ‘Glyconics’ and * Pherecra- 
tics’ (pp. 49, 107) were explained : so too with 
‘ Phalaecian’ (pp. 213, 214), which appears as 
‘Phalaecean’ on p. 106. Some will hardly 
recoynise the Andrea Navagero of p. 104 as 
‘Andre Naugeri, a Venetian,’ on p.126. While 
we all believe in vivifying the classics, ‘a racing 
taxi’ sounds out of place among the Virgilian 
Catalecta (p. 79); and will the author forgive 
me for disliking ‘ urge’ as anoun(p.7)? Ieven 
doubt the propriety of calling Tibur a‘ suburb ’ 
(p. 8) of Rome, but that does not prevent my 
feeling grateful to Professor Harrington for the 
pleasure of looking again at the ‘Villa di 
Catullo’ near Tivoli, which he appropriately 
selected for a frontispiece. There is also a 
serviceable bibliography. 

J. WicHT DuFF. 


The Manuscript-Tradition of Plutarch’s Aetia 
Graeca and Aetia Romana. By JOHN BRAD- 
FORD TITCHENER. (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. IX., 
No. 2.) One vol. Pp. 68. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, May, 1924. $1.00. 

Ir is pleasant to find new work being done, and 

to some purpose, on the neglected text of the 

Moralia, particularly as the two essays Mr. 

Titchener has chosen to investigate are among 

the most interesting and valuable of the collec- 

tion. His conclusions, which are to form the 
foundation of a critical edition of the two books, 
are briefly as follows : Fourteen MSS. are known 
to exist ; of these, twelve unmistakeably belong 
to the thirteenth-century recension of Maximus 

Planudes, the so-called Planudean corpus, con- 

cerning the genesis and true nature of which 
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Mr. Titchener has some valuable remarks (pp. 
10 ff. and 63). The other two seem to go back 
to a tradition comparatively independent of 
that worthy’s efforts: they are Vindobonensis 
74 and Laurent. 56, 2, of the fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries respectively. Mr. Titchener 
calls them W and Fl. They have a common 
archetype, designated H. The other MSS. are 
mostly copies, direct or indirect, of M (Ambro- 
Sianus C 126 inf.), a fourteenth-century codex 
showing relationship with the lost H. One of 
them, E (Parisinus 1672, saec. xiv.), is a copy 
of another lost codex, e, which was, Mr. Titche- 
ner thinks, the very one which Planudes him- 
self corrected. The Aldine edition is of some 
value, being a descendant of H. All these 
MSS., Planudean or not, are generally supposed 
to go back ultimately to a codex of about the 
ninth century, itself a copy of a damaged 
papyrus MS., perhaps of the sixth. It is thus 
clear, as has long been known to all serious 
students of Plutarch, that our text is none of the 
best, and that conjectural emendation must 
play a considerable part. But at least we are 
nearer to knowing what we have to emend. 
There are a few slips in this pamphlet, some 
by the author and some by the printer appar- 
ently. An inserted page of addenda et corri- 
genda clears up some of them, and adds a new 
one, ‘Papuxay for ‘Popaikav. On p. 28, line 20, 
for 15 read 14; the text continues ‘16 (the 
number of a variant reading listed on p. 26) was 
caused by a cursive de¢a, written very much 
like a mu,’ but the variant in question is simply 
the retention or omission of mpds (eis in one 
MS.); I can find no variant of the sort indi- 
cated. P. 45, the same reading is called ‘ un- 
doubtedly correct’ in the first paragraph and 
‘an error’ in the third; at the top of the same 
page, for R2 read R3. H. J. ROSE. 


Les morts malfaisants, ‘Larvae, Lemures, 
@apres le droit et les croyances populaires 
des Romains. By EMILE Joppk-DUVAL. 
One vol. Pp. xi+334. Paris: Recueil Sirey 
(Léon Tenin), 1924. Fr. 25. ° 

THIS is a curious book, a mixture of good and 

bad. At first sight the author is an ideal 

person to write on such a subject, for he is a 

keen student of Roman jurisprudence who is 

also a folklorist and has written on popular 
beliefs in Brittany ; he would seem therefore to 
have both kinds of necessary knowledge. Yet 
the book is very far from satisfactory, though 
containing much excellent material, from his 
want of skillin sifting it. Perhaps the very nature 
of his studies partly explains this. He is used to 
commenting upon documents every word of 
which bears upon Roman law and forms good 
evidence for the existence of certain legal ideas 
in Rome; which therefore need only to be 
exactly construed and correctly dated to be 
understood. He has collected ideas actually held 
by existing Breton peasants, the whole of whose 
mental content, technical knowledge and the 
easily separated contributions of Church and 
school apart, may be labelled ‘folk-lore.’ But 
he has now to deal with evidence so corrupted 
by foreign ideas, poetical imaginings, and the 





theories of antiquarians, that much analysis of 
a peculiarly delicate kind is required before it 
will tell us what the Romans really believed, 
and especially what their own native ideas on 
the subject were. So, while he discusses 
excellently such things as wills (p. 144), and 
often other, less obviously legal matters, 
such as the position of those who have died by 
violence (pp. 61 ff.), he makes such primary 
mistakes as treating Tertullian de anima and 
Ovid’s /é¢s as uncontaminated sources, and 
talking of Hekate as if she were a Roman 
goddess. He is in general too apt to attribute 
all tendance of the dead to fear, and often reads 
magico-religious ideas into usages purely 
secular. 

Some very odd blunders of fact mar the work ; 
see for particularly bad examples pp. III (the 
‘hero’ of Temesa did not appear in wolf form), 
113 (there are no ghost-stories in pseudo- 
Aristotle epi Oavpaciov dxovopdtwy), 265 
(suffundere sanguinem does not mean to suck 
blood but to make a person blush with shame). 

Carefully used, the book is not without value 
to the student of ancient religion, while 
specialists on Roman law will find not a little 
to agree with or dissent from in the numerous 
excursus, notably that on fartis secanto, 
pp. 277 ff. H. J. ROSE. 


Aristotle. By JOHN BURNET. (Annual Lec- 
ture on a Master-Mind: Henriette Hertz 
Trust. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XI.) Pp. 18. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 

PROFESSOR BURNET is chiefly occupied in this 

lecture with the problem of Aristotle’s develop- 

ment as formulated by Professor Jaeger of 

Berlin in his recent Avistote/es. He appears to 

agree with Jaeger as to the general lines on 

which the solution of the problem is to be 
found, particularly in the emphasis on the period 
of about twelve years during which Aristotle, 
from the age of thirty-seven to that of forty-nine, 
was absent from Athens, first in Asia Minor 
and then in Macedonia. He accepts Jaeger’s 
conception of an Asiatic branch of the Academy 
at Assos; and he goes so far as to say of 

Aristotle’s works that ‘most of the best of what 

we have belongs to the time when he was not at 

Athens.’ In many details he also agrees with 

Jaeger. The ascription, for instance, of the 

Eudemian Ethics to Eudemus has, he holds, 

‘been finally disproved by Jaeger,’ and he 

accepts the view that it represents an inter- 

mediate stage between the Pro/repticus and the 

Nicomachean Ethics. On the other hand, he is 

inclined to date back Aristotle’s interest in 

biology to the time of his membership of the 

Academy, and to see in Aristotle’s revolt from 

Plato an expression of the ancient opposition 

between the mathematical and the biological 

points of view. He also stresses the sudden- 

ness of Aristotle’s end and the possibility of a 

fruitful exploration of his last unfinished specula- 

tions. There is much else of interest in this 
lecture ; but even Professor Burnet carinot say 
everything inan hour. He leaves us grateful, 
no doubt, and much enlightened by his lucid 
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survey, but only the more impatient for the 
appearance of Greek Philosophy, Part Il. It 
will be a great misfortune if Professor Burnet is 
prevented by other work from dealing system- 
atically with the philosophy of Aristotle. 

J. L. Stocks. 


Hellenistic Philosophies. By P.E.MoRE. One 
vol. Pp. 385. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1923. 13s. 6d. 

THE present volume is the third in the ambi- 

tious and comprehensive survey to which Mr. 

More has given the general title, Zhe Greek 

Tradition, from the Death of Socrates to the 

Council of Chalcedon. It would be difficult for 

any writer, however great his gifts, to develop a 

significant thesis over the whole of the field 

covered by this volume within the limits of 
space to which Mr. More has confined himself ; 
and Mr. More is no economist in words. He 
drops readily into triviality and anecdote, and 
seems desperately afraid lest he should make 
his story dull. As a result this volume contains 
little history and less philosophy. It was ap- 
parent from the previous volumes that Mr. 

More had given special meanings of his own to 

the terms * philosophy’ and ‘ metaphysics’ and 

used the latter mainly as a term of abuse some- 
what analogous to the Kantian ‘dogmatism.’ 

Here we are told that ‘philosophy’ stands for 

‘the narrower scope of reason permitted in the 

sceptical and in all the other schools,’ and 

‘metaphysic’ for ‘that further use of the reason, 

different indeed from philosophy in kind as well 

as in degree, where sceptic and dogmatic drew 
apart.’ But both these definitions and Mr. 

More’s treatment of the distinction leave the 

mutual relation of the two conceptions deplor- 

ably vague, with unfortunate results for the 
argument of the book. 

The volume as a whole may be regarded in 
two lights, as an account of post-Aristotelian 
philosophy and as an introduction to the treat- 
ment of the Christian revelation which is to 
follow. In neither light can it be judged a 
success. Plotinus and Sextus Empiricus are 
the two authors with whom the author has 
grappled most seriously; but even in their case 
he seldom goes beyond generalities which are 
often misleading. On its other side, as an 
introduction to Christian theology, it is difficult 
to see what positive contribution the discussion 
is conceived as making. We gather, however, 
that ‘rationalism’ is to be taken as refuted, and 
that the philosophic basis of Christianity is to 
be found in ‘a legitimate enlargement of Pyr- 
rhonic scepticism.’ The foundation does not 
appear to us to be well and truly laid. 

J. L. Stocks. 


Stoicism and its Influence. By R. M.WENLEY, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. Onevol. Pp. xii+194. London: 
G. G. Harrap and Co. 
THIS little book has the freshness of view, but 
also the instability of judgment, which comes 
from the study of a subject at second-hand. 
Professor Wenley has learnt of Stoicism from 
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translations and essays, but he cannot be said 
to know it. In his preface it is described as ‘a 
protest rather than a science, an outgrowth ot 
emotional stress rather than of intellectual 
curiosity’; in the body of the book we learn 
that Stoicism is successful in superseding the 
antitheses left by the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies——‘ “ form” and “ matter ”’ no longer 
confront each other on opposite sides of a 
yawning gulf.’ Still we must always be grateful 
if the modern philosopher makes even a distant 
acquaintance with Stoicism, and still more so if 
he realises its historical importance. Professor 
Wenley sees that Stoicism was the soul of 
Roman Imperial Government and the founda- 
tion of popular Christian ethics. He traces its 
influence, somewhat speculatively, down through 
the middle ages to modern times. The book is 
discursive, but those who wish to get nearer to 
the facts cannot do better than attend to the 
hint in the Bibliography that ‘the best account 
of Stoicism in English within its compass’ is 
the ‘Introductory Study’ to G. H. Kendall’s 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. 
E. V. ARNOLD. 


Select Passages illustrative of Neoplatonism, 
Greek, arranged and edited by E. R. DODDS 
(Texts for Students, No. 36). Pp. 9I. 

Select Passages illustrating Neoplatonism. 
Translated with an Introduction by E. R. 
Dopps. (Translations of Early Documents.) 
Pp. 127. London: S.P.C.K., 1924 and 1923. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. and 5s. net. 

IT is depressing in the year of grace 1923 to find 

a scholar repeating the well-worn error that 

Plotinus ‘ four times in his life . . . attained the 

last summit of contemplation’ (p. 14,n. 1) ; and 

if Plotinus, after forty years in the Alexandria 
of Origen, really regarded Catholicism ‘merely 
as an exttiabilis superstitio devoid of any philo- 
sophical pretensions’ (pp. 21-2), he must have 
been but a poor creature after all. But, apart 
from lapses of this kind, Mr. Dodds has pro- 
vided amateurs in Neo-Platonism with two 
useful books. The passages are well chosen, 
and are less rigidly limited to Plotinus than is 
usually the case. Mr. Dodds is to be com- 
mended for making his own text, but his critical 
apparatus is very scanty and not easy to use— 
and do we want a text ore conservative than 

Volkmann’s? The translation, if not exciting, 

is on the whole very accurate, though Mr. Dodds 

has not solved the problem how to translate the 
troublesome words ’Apxn and Ovcia, and I cannot 
believe that ‘to participate’ is a transitive verb. 

Mr. Dodds is at his best in the pedestrian 

reaches ; when Plotinus soars, the translation 

fails to soar with him. 
S. C. NEILL. 


Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegypiiacae. Col- 
legit THEODORUS HOPFNER. Pars 1V. Bonn, 
1924. 

THE earlier parts of this admirable work have 

been noticed in this journal. The present part, 

a bulky volume of over two hundred pages, 

contains writers from Eusebius down to Pro- 

copius of Caesarea, thus bringing us to the sixth 
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century A.D., and appears to have been pre- 
pared with the same care and thoroughness as 
the earlier sections of the work. Part V., which 
is shortly to appear, will complete the work 
with passages from the later Byzantine authors, 
additions, corrections, and indices. 

T. E. Perr. 


The Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the 
Later Roman and Byzantine Empires. By 
JAMES E. DUNLAP. (University of Michigan 
Studies. Humanistic Series. Vol. XIV. 
Part II.) Pp. viiit+161-324. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. $1.00 net. 

THE monograph is divided as follows: Chap. I., 

Chamberlains of the Republic and Principate 

(pp. 165-177); Chap. I1., From Diocletian to 

Justinian (pp. 178-223); Chap. II1., From Jus- 

tinian to Nicephorus Bryennius (pp. 224-259) ; 

Chap. IV., The Careers of prominent Grand 

Chamberlains (pp. 260-299) ; Summary (pp. 300- 

301) ; Bibilography (pp. 303-308); Appendix A, 

List of Grand Chamberlains ; Appendix B, List 

of Expressions employed to designate the Grand 

Chamberlain; Index. 

This pendant to A. E. R. Boak’s study on 
The Master of the Offices will prove of real 
service to students of the history of the Roman 
Empire, and it is welcome as a further sign 
that American scholars are beginning to interest 
themselves in the Roman world of the Byzantine 
period. This is no place for a detailed criticism 
of the work : there is space only for a few com- 
ments. It is surely time that, where possible, 
the new editions of the Byzantine texts should 
be cited, rather than those of the Bonn Corpus: 
in general, Mr. Dunlap quotes only the older 
editions for his authorities. Thus his biblio- 
graphy contains no mention of Haury’s Pro- 
copius, of De Boor’s Theophanes and Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta, of Mendelssohn’s Zoszmus 
and Herodian, of Preger’s Patria, of Reiffer- 
scheid’s Anna Comnena, of Wiinsch’s Lydus, 
of Bidez’s Theodoret or Philostorgios, of the 
Bonn edition of the V7/a Porphyrit of Marcus 
Diaconus, or of Schwartz’s Eusebius. The list 
of omissions could be prolonged. It is essential 
that scholars should work upon reliable texts 
where these are to hand. It is ditficult to 
understand the principle on which references 
to authorities are given in the list of Grand 
Chamberlains of Appendix A. To take but one 
example: while Amantius, Grand Chamberlain 
under Anastasius, is given five lines of refer- 
ences, one solitary reference—to a fragment of 
Priscus—is noted under Chrysaphius. At least 
the reader might have been reminded of Seeck’s 
article sub voc. in P.W. The choice of refer- 
ences is arbitrary: thus under Cosmas, Grand 
Chamberlain of Zeno, a reference is given to 
C.J. XII. 16. 4, but all the information about 
Cosmas in Zacharias Rhetor is ignored (see 
Index in Ahrens and Kriiger’s edition, sd voc. 
Kozmas. Spatharios).1 The list of Grand 





1 When was the titular distinction of Sfa- 
tharius first given to the praepositus? At the 


Chamberlains is incomplete: it would be useful 
if students of Roman history would send to Mr, 
Dunlap additional names with the references 
thereto, so that a supplementary list might be 
published. Thus for the reign of Justin II. 
there is no mention of Callinicus, ‘ Praepositus 
of the Emperor and Patrician,’ /ohn of 
Ephesus, U1. 41 (Schonfelder, p. 82), nor of 
Stephanus, ‘ Praepositus of the Empress,’ /ohn 
of Ephesus, 11. 9 (tbid., p. 52)—a very interest- 
ing passage. There is, further, no reference to 
the Praepositus Mamas, of whom we possess 
a valuable account in Cyril’s Zzfe of S. 
Theodosius: elxev 5é obros 6 paxdpios CVwoppdyios 
éfadedpby twa Mapav dvdpart. boris Mapas év ry 
vedrnte cuumTmparl tue wepimecav bard Tov larpay 
evvouxiaOn Kai dveav els TO Bufdvrioy yivera 
kouBixovAdpios "Avacraciov Tot Bacikéws Kal did roi 
xpbvov mpoxdyas yiverac mpaméocros, etc. (Her- 
mann Usener, Der hetlige Theodosios, Leipzig, 
1890, p. 11212f-). Mr. Dunlap remarks that 
there was no automatic advance to the high 
domestic offices from lower positions in the 
service, but he might have noted the cases in 
which the primicerius sacri cubiculi was raised 
to the post of praepositus: so Chrysaphius 
(cf. Nicephorus, H.£. 14. 47); so, I think, 
Kalapodios (Kalopodios), 7) érikdyvy Kapvédv 
(Vita S. Danielis Stylitae, An. Boll. XXXII. 
(1913], p. 168313, 2042), who is surely to be 
identified with the praepositus of Theophanes 
181 33, 1829, 2338 (ed. De Boor); so (probably) 
Mamas (see passage just cited). Mr. Dunlap 
has, unfortunately, made no use of Ernst Stein’s 
suggestive treatment of Justinian’s financial 
changes in their relation to the sacrum cubi- 
culum (cf. Studien zur Gesch. des byzantinischen 
Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919], pp. 171 ff., and 
Bury’s criticism, “story of the Later Koman 
Empire, 11. [1923], p. 355), and his own discus- 
sion of the Private Imperial Treasurer’s Office 
would have gained by reference to Stein's 
work (pp. 184-5), and the latter's proof that 
such a private treasury existed in the sixth 
century (cf. John of Ephesus, U1. 11; Schén- 
felder, p. 106: the translation ‘ S/aatsschats’ 
is ‘unzutreffend,’ Stein, Z¢.). It would have 
been interesting to have noted the use by the 
Emperors of cudicularii as confidential mes- 
sengers: cf. Vita S. Danielis Stylitae (An. 
Boll. XXXII. [1913], Andreas 1662, Daniel 
18726, and Gelzer: Leontios’ von Neapolis 
Leben des heiligen Johannes des Barmherzigen 
(Freiburg, 1893), p. 5929, 0% ris Bacidtxds 
kouBixovAdpios Exwv adv avTe kal Twas Tod dyixlov 
Tob Oeiov x.7.X. We do not know much of the 
recruitment of cudicu/ariz, but for the position of 
cubicularius given as reward for disclosing a 
plot against the Emperor's life c/. the case of 
Samonas, Vita Euthymii(ed. De Boor), VIII. 18. 
Historians of the administrative history of the 
Roman Empire have hardly as yet realised the 
importance of the hagiographic literature. 
NORMAN H. BAYNES. 

moment I cannot recall any instance before 
Chrysaphius, cf. Vita S. Dantelis Stylitae ( 
Boll. XXXII. [1913], p. 150 2°). 
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SUMMARIES 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1924). 
ARCHAEOLOGY.—October 20. C. W. Blegen, 
Karakou: A Prehistoric Settlement near 
Corinth [American School at Athens: Boston 
and New York, 1921] (T. L. Shear). ‘A 
model of a small excavation,’ whose results 
are ‘published in an adequate and praise- 
worthy form.’—J. I. S. Whittaker, A/otya: A 
Phoenician Colony in Sicily [London, Bell, 
1921] (T. L. Shear)). Praises the excavator’s 
zeal, learning, and literary charm.—October 
27. W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad {|Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923] (J. A. Scott). 
‘It would be hard to name a book which 
shows a wider range of accurate and inter- 

esting knowledge.’ 

ArtT.—December 1. Eleanor F. Rambo, Zzons 
in Greek Art [Bryn Mawr thesis, 1918 : pri- 
vately printed] (O. S. Tonks). Miss R. be- 
lieves that all Greek knowledge of the lion 
was second-hand. 

Hisrory.—October 6. F. F. Abbott, Roman 
Politics |[Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’] (W. D. 
Gray). Highly praised for clearness, direct- 
ness, and the drawing of striking modern 
parallels. — December 15. Louise E. W. 
Adams, A Study in the Commerce of Latium 
fo soo 2&.c. [Northampton, Mass., 1921] 
(A. E. R. Boak). A Bryn Mawr thesis based 
on extensive archaeological study : praised. 

“ITERATURE. — October 6. F. L. Lucas, 
Euripides and His Influence |Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones, 1923, in ‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome’] (Emily J. Putnam). Miss P. 
rejoices that L. does not see his author 
‘through a film of Gilbert Murray.’— Decem- 
ber 1. Elizabeth D. Pierce, A Roman Man 
of Letters: C. Asinius Pollio [Columbia 
University thesis: New York, 1922] (A. E. R. 
Boak). Based on modern critical studies 
rather than on ancient texts. B. doubts if 
Miss P. knows Greek.—December 15. C. H. 
Oldfather, The Greek Literary Texts from 
Greco-Koman Egypt |Madison, Wisconsin, 
1923] (A. E. R. Boak). O. uses a carefully 
compiled list of texts to sketch the history of 
literary culture in Egypt; fresh discoveries 
might overthrow his tentative conclusions. 

PHILOLOGY.—-December 1. E. Hermann, De 
Sprachwissenschaft in der Schule | Gottingen, 
Vanderhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1923] (E. H. 
Sturtevant). Praised; but S. regrets that 
‘the elective system’ and absence of text- 
books render H.’s advice impossible in 
America.—December 8. Emily Foulkrod, 
Compounds of the Word ‘ Horse’ {Phila- 
delphia, 1919]. A. P. Hamilton, Compounds 
of the Word ‘Cow’ [Philadelphia, 1923] 
(E. H. Sturtevant). University of Pennsyl- 
vania theses: clear and careful, but based on 
a system of classification more applicable to 
Teutonic than to I.-E. languages in general. 

RELIGION. — October 20. F. M. Cornford, 
Greek Religious Thought from Homer to 
Alexander |New York, E. P. Dutton, 1923, 

in ‘Library of Greek Thought’] (W. A. 


oo 
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OF PERIODICALS 


Heidel). Praised.—-November 17. E. G. 
Sihler, From Augustus to Augustine [Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923] (R. J. Defer- 
rari). ‘Well written and stimulating,’ though 
often at variance with current views, and too 

Protestant for D.—W. W. Hyde, Greek 

Religion and its Survivals { Boston, Marshall 

Jones, 1923, in ‘Our Debt to Greece and 

Rome’] (E. Riess). Praised, though R. 

criticises certain details and omissions. 

SCIENCE.—October 13. D. E. Smith, Wathe- 
matics [Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923, in 
‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’](M. W. 
Humphreys). Praised. 

[The issues of October 27, November 17, 
December 1, and December 15 contain lists of 
articles on classical subjects in non-classical 
periodicals. ] 

(£925). 

Hisrory.—January 19. H. Bennett, Cinna 
and His Times [Menaska, Wisconsin, 1923] 
(A. E. R. Boak). A Chicago doctoral dis- 
sertation, re-interpreting the history of 87-84 
B.C., and leading to many fresh conclusions.— 
January 26. P. Viereck, Griechische und 
Griechisch-Demotische Ostraka der Bibliothek 
zu Strassburg, Band I., Texte [Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1923] (J. G. Winter). Highly praised. 
—March 9. R. R. Rosborough, Au £fi- 
graphic Commentary on Suetonius Life ot 
Caligula {Philadelphia, 1920] (D. B. Dur- 
ham). A Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation. 
Thorough and painstaking; but R. fails to 
sum up his impressions. 

LANGUAGE.— January 19. J. G. Machen, Mew 
Testament Greck for Beginners [New York, 
Macmillan, 1923] (C. W. Keyes). A sound 
introduction, but the ‘lessons’ into which it 
is divided are too long.—W. H. Davis, 
Beginner's Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament [New York, Doran, 1923] (C. W. 
Keyes). A good book, but too advanced 
for beginners.—January 26. J. P. Postgate, 
Prosodia Latina [Oxford, 1923] (L. 
Richardson). Not altogether favourable.— 
February 16. ’Avridwpov. Festschrift Jacob 
Wackernagel zur Vollendung des 70. Lebens- 
jahres gewidmet (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. 
Ruprecht, 1923] (E. H. Sturtevant). S. criti- 
cises several of the forty papers contained in 
the book, and contributes observations on the 
light thrown by words and names on the 
prehistoric ethnology of Greece. 

LITERATURE.—February 2. R. J. Walker, Zhe 
Macedonian Tetralogy of Euripides { London, 
Burns and Oates, 1920] (C. W. Peppler). ‘It 
is difficult sometimes to take the book 
seriously.’ 

RELIGION.—January 26. A. B. Drachmann, 
Atheismin Pagan Antiquity [London, Gylden- 
dal, 1922] (E. Riess). Long and favourable. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM.—R. P. Robinson, De 

Fragmenti Suetoniant de Grammaticis et 

Rhetoribus Codicum Nexu et Fide [University 

of Illinois Studies, Vol. VI., No. 4, 1920] 

(D. B. Durham). Contains much valuable 

material. R. prefers the Codd. Ottobonia- 

nus (O) and Vindobonensis (W) to all others. 
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{The issues of January 19 and 26, February 2, 
March 23 and 30, and April 6 contain lists of 
classical articles in non-classical periodicals ; 
and those of March 9, 16, and 30 a valuable 
alphabetical list of American doctoral dis- 
sertations on the classics, 1912-21. ] 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(NOVEMBER, 1924-JANUARY, 1925.) 
GREEK LITERATURE.-—-E. Dark6o, Laonict Chat- 
cocandylae historiaruim demonstrationes. 
Tom. II.: Pars Prior, libros V.-VII. conti- 
nens [Budapest, 1923, Acad. Litt. Hungar. 
Pp. 146](Drexl). Text and critical apparatus 
show exactness of method already familiar 
from Vol. 1.—W. von Christs Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur. Zwetter Teil: Die 
nachklassische Periode der griech. Literatur. 
Zweite Halfte: Von 100 bis 530 nach Chris- 
tus. Sechste Auflage umgearbeitet von W. 
Schmid u. O. Stahlin [Miinchen, 1924, Beck. 
Pp. xii +663-1582] (K. F. W. Schmidt). New 
edition again very much enlarged. — E. 
Drerup, Demosthenes im Urteile des Ailter- 
tums [Wiirzburg, 1923, Selbstverlag Drerup. 
Pp. iv+264] (Ammon). Material as com- 
plete as possible and well arranged. Lively 
and stimulating account, marking progress 

even where it provokes opposition. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—S. G. Owen, P. Ovidi 
Nasonis Tristium liber secundus (Oxford, 
1924, Clarendon Press. Pp. 296] (F. Levy). 
Quite exemplary piece of work; O. is 
thoroughly steeped in Ovid’s art. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. — A, Schmidt, 
Drogen und Drogenhandel im Altertum 


{Leipzig, 1924, Barth. Pp. viii + 136; 8 
plates} (Oppermann). S. very successfully 
combines his own practical experience with 
scientific thoroughness of method ; ancient 
sources form the starting-point throughout. 
—A,. Giinther, Bettrdge zur Geschichte der 
Kriege zwischen Romern und Parthern 
[Berlin, 1922, Schwetschke u. Sohn. Pp. 
13€|(Lehmann). G.'s military experience in 
Asia Minor during 1916-18 enables him to 
throw light on ancient sites, routes, etc.— 
F. Wagner, Die Romer in Bayern [Miinchen, 
1924, Knorr u. Hirth. Pp. 108; 43 illustra- 
tions and 2 maps] (Lamer). Warmly recom- 
mended. Should be as welcome in England 
as Collingwood’s Roman Britain is in Ger- 
many.—G. de Sanctis, Storia dei Romani. 
Vol. LV., Parte I.: Dalla battagha di 
Naraggara alla battaglia di Pidna [Torino, 
1923, Fratelli Bocca. Pp. xiii+616] (Zie- 
barth). This Roman history well deserves 
the recognition previous volumes have already 
received, Distinguished throughout by pro- 
found research and genuine historical out- 


look.—E. ‘Taubler, Be/lum Helveticum. Line 
Casarstudie [Ziirich, 1924, Seldwyla. Pp. 
168] (Klotz). T. examines the Helvetic 


question in the light of historical events and 
lays stress upon the legal aspect. He agrees 
in the main with reviewer in accepting 
Caesar’s account as trustworthy.—A. Alféldi, 


Der Untergang der Rimerherrschaft in Pan- 
De Gruyter. 


nonien, Ba. J. {Berlin 1924, 
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Pp. 91] (Enszlin). 
of the evidence of coins; useful, though 
reviewer is not in entire agreement with A.’s 
conclusions. 

PHILOSOPHY.—A. Burk, Die Pddagogik des 
Tsokrates als Grundlegung des humanistischen 
Bildungsideals im Vergleich mit den seit. 
genissischen und den modernen Theorien 
dargestellt [Wiirzburg, 1923, Selbstverlag 
Drerup. Pp. viii + 231] (Miinscher). In- 
structive, but distorted by fantastic exaggera- 
tion of Isocrates’ pedagogic work and in- 
fluence.—E. Frank, P/ato und die sogenann- 
ten Pythagoreer (Halle, 1923, Niemeyer. 
Pp. x + 400] (Leisegang). Deals entirely 
with mathematical sciences as indispensable 
for proper understanding of Plato’s natural 
philosophy. Most important work of recent 
years both for Plato and for the beginnings 
of science and philosophy.—E. Rolfes, Die 
Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturer- 
hklirung und Weltanschauung [| Leipzig, 1923, 
Meiner. Pp. xv + 380] (Wallies). Sum- 
maries and translations of Aristotle form the 
foundation of R.’s account, a method which 
obviates textual criticism and has advan- 
tages ; the translations are generally satisfac- 
tory. Even those who do not share R.’s 
views will learn much from his book.—H. 
Leisegang, Die Gnosis | Leipzig, 1924, Kroner. 
Pp. vii+4o4] (Nestle). Very readable and 
thoroughly scientific account of Gnosticism. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—G. E. Rizzo, // Zeatro Greco 
di Siracusa [Milano-Roma, 1923, Folio. Pp. 
160; 74 figures and 6 plates] (Bethe). Very 
careful description and critical discussion. 
Most important section deals with the oxnvn. 
Numerous excellent photographs.—G. Lip- 
pold, Kopien und Umbiidungen griechischer 
Statuen [Miinchen, 1923, Beck’ (Hekler). 
One of the most important and suggestive of 
recent archaeological publications ; would 
gain by more systematic treatment.—J. Vogt, 
Die alexandrinischen Aiiinzen. Grundle- 
gung einer alexandrinischen Katsergeschichte. 
Bd. I.: Text. Bd. 11.: Miinzverzeichnis 
[Stuttgart, 1924, Kohlhammer. Pp. x+ 234, 
and 5 plates, iv+185] (Schubart). Shows 
what fruitful results can be obtained from dry 
material; of very real importance for his- 
tory of Roman Empire.—J.T. Allen, Prodlems 
of the Proskenion { Berkeley, 1923, University 
of California Press] (Dérpfeld). Statement 
of the present position in the light of v. Ger- 
kan’s book on Priene (1921). A. holds with 
Dérpfeld’s views. 

LINGUISTIC.—A, Schmitt, Untersuchungen zur 
allgemeinen Akzentlehre mit einer Anwen- 
dung auf den Akzent des Griechischen und 
Lateinischen (Heidelberg, 1924, Winter. Pp. 
xv+209](Hermann). On the whole success- 
ful. S. is widely read and shows reliable 

judgment. 

EPIGRAPHY.—/nscriptiones Latinae christianae 
veteres. Fasc. I. Edidit E. Diehl [ Berlin, 
1924, Weidmann. Pp. 1-80] (Thomsen). 
Very welcome collection of hitherto scattered 
material. Text exact and reliable, valuable 
explanatory notes. Contains 4,500 pieces, 
covering a wide field. The whole work is to 
be completed in 15 parts. 


Mainly an examination 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rs,—In Mr. J. Wight Duff's review of my 
book on the Latin dual (C.R. XXXIX., p. 37) 
I read: ‘ Professor Bell would find it difficult 
to cite any examples of initial ¢ disappearing in 
Latin before .’ The example I had in mind 
in speaking of gvdma was ravus, ‘ gray,’ which 
seems to be for an older gravus. Mr. Duff 
will remember Plautus’ gravaséellus, ‘ the little 
grayish man,’ clearly a diminutive from gra- 
vaster, which in its turn is a pejorative of 
gravus. That this gravus is really an older 
form of ravus seems assured from the Ambro- 
sian variation ravis/e//us. Walde in his vavus, 
‘grau, graugelb’ =aisl. grav, ahd. grado, erawer, 
‘grau,’ ags. graeg, recognises this. I should 
feel more assured in adopting what Mr. Duff 
recommends as the better course should he, in 
his turn, favour me with a second example of a 
Roman borrowing from Greek where, as in 
groma for the Greek yvéua, the initial yv has 
passed to 7. A. J. BELL. 

To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

S1RS,—I write not in any way to question the 
legitimacy of Mr. Gomme’s criticism upon the 
second volume of 7he Cambridge Ancient Hts- 
tory (C.R. XXXIX., p. 21), and still less with 
the object of starting a barren controversy. 
But it may help matters forward to define what 
seems to me the difficulty which is responsible 
for a fundamental divergence of attitude between 
my own views and those of some other con- 
tributors to that book. 

First of all | would deprecate an eristic, and 
still more a dogmatic, approach to this difficult 
question. We are all groping in the dark with 
little more than working hypotheses to use as 
clues. It ill becomes us to treat ou own views 
with complacency or those of others with con- 
tempt ; nor is the very latest theory necessarily 
the most sound. Actually a complex problem 


is being approached by a number of individual 
and special routes. Quite sound reasoning 
upon different sorts of evidence may lead to 
guesses which are diametrically opposed, 
because the evidence in no particular line of 
approach is satisfactory. But ultimately the 
theory which is to be generally acceptable must 
be harmonised in some way or other to satisfy 
all the conditions postulated by our various lines 
of approach. 

Now there is obviously an attractive sim- 
plicity in equating the Homeric civilisation with 
the Mycenaean, and in working with a single 
(the Dorian) invasion. That there is much to 
be said for this position Mr. Wace and Professor 
Bury have shown. But if it makes some things 
easier, it raises a fundamental difficulty with 
regard to religion, which no amount of tact can 
conceal. Nor should the attempt be made, for 
that difficulty has got to be faced. No student 
of Homer, I venture to believe, who has also 
studied the religious art of Mycenae, or, indeed, 
who has even read Mr. Wace’s masterly chapters 
in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History, can doubt 
two things. facts not hypotheses : (1) That the 
religion of Mycenae in Z./. III. is of the same 
general character as that of Crete in Z.M@/. IL., 
and that its history is continuous from at least 
MM. 1., and possibly earlier ; (2) that Homeric 
religion is in general characteristics something 
quite different. I do not see how it can be 
questioned by any fair-minded observer that in 
the sphere of religion some generically new 
cultural influence, whatever its precise nature, 
has been at work to produce the pantheon of 
Olympus. 

These facts do seem to me to make it very 
difficult to suppose (a) that the Homeric poems 
are a literally accurate record of Mycenaean 
civilisation, and (4) that no considerable new 
racial influence affected Greek lands between 
the building of the Lion Gate at Mycenae and 
the composition of the //zad and the Odyssey. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent foi 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
** Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Aly (W.) Geschichte der griechischen Litera- 
tur. Pp.xvii+418. (Die Handbibliothek des 
Philologen.) Bielefeld and Leipzig: Velhagen 
and Klasing, 1925. Paper. 

Bacon (J. R.) The Voyage of the Argonauts. 
Pp. viii+187; 6 illustrations and 3 maps. 
London: Methuen, 1925. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Bailey (C.) Aristophanes, The Clouds. Partly 
in the original and partly in translation, with 
notes and introduction. Pp. 133. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Bayard(L.C.) Saint Cyprien, Correspondance. 


Tome I. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les 


Belles Lettres,’ 1925. Paper, 12 frs. 
Bekker (1.) Aristotelis de Republica Libri 
VIII. Ex recensione I.B. Editionem alte- 


ram phototypice excudebat Societas Musto- 
niana. Pp. 232.. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Cloth. 

Brooks (A. M.) Architecture. Pp. xix+ 189. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome.) London, 
etc.: Harrap. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Bulletin de [Association Guillaume Bude. 
No. 6. Janvier, 1925. 

Carcopino (J.) La Louve du Capitole. Pp. go; 
planches. (Extrait du Bulletin de l’Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé, juillet 1924, octobre 
1924, janvier 1925.) Paris: Société d’Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. Paper, 5 frs. 

Clark (G. F.) The Case-Construction after the 
Comparative in Pliny’s Letters. Pp. vili+ 26. 
(Smith College Classical Studies. No. III., 
June, 1922.) Northampton, Mass. Paper. 
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Classical Philology. 
ary, 1925. 

Coulon (V.) and Van Daele (H.) Aristophane. 
Tome II. : Les Guépes, La Paix. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: Société 
d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1924. Paper, 
18 frs. 

De Falco (V.) 
Greca. Pp. 96. 
Paper, L. 8. , ey 

Diehi (E.) Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres. Fasc. 5. Pp. 321-400. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1925. Geheftet, 3.75 M. 

Donovan (J.) Theory of Advanced Greek 
Prose Composition, with a Digest of Greek 
Idioms. Vol. III., Part III.: Minor Differ- 
ences. Pp. iv+175. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1924. Boards, 5s. net. 

Duckett (E. S.) Hellenistic Influence on the 
Aeneid. Pp.xi+68. (Smith College Classical 
Studies. No.1, June, 1920.) Northampton, 
Mass. Paper. 

Eustratiades (S.) and Arcadios. Catalogue of 
the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos. Pp. 
iii+ 277. (Harvard Theological Studies. XI.) 
London: Milford (for Harvard University 
Press), 1924. Cloth and boards, 63s. net. _ 

Gaselee (S.) An Anthology of Medieval Latin. 
Pp. xii+139. London: Macmillan, 1925. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Geden (A. S.) Select Passages illustrating 
Mithraism. Translated, with an Introduction. 
(Translations of Early Documents.) Pp. vi+ 
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